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Contributors to the July Review 





Professor Wittarp Tuorp of the English Department in Princeton, University 
contributes to this number the first of a series of discussions of the American college to 
which other educators will contribute. The second in the series will be published 
in the October number: Mayfair Versus Academe by Professor Francis A. Water- 
House of Kenyon College. 

Royatt Snow, Assistant Professor of English in Ohio State University, has been 
a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. 

Georce Suetton Hussett has contributed several essays to THe Sewanee Re- 
view and is now in the English Department of the University of Oregon. 

Epwin H. Pacer is a member of the Department of Public Speaking in Syracuse 
University and has written a number of essays which have appeared in other mag- 
azines. 

Ernest Hartsock is editor of Bozart; The Bi-Monthly Poetry Review, pub- 
lished at Atlanta, Goergia, and has been unusually active in stimulating Southern 
poets. ' 

Lionex Stevenson is Assistant Professor of English in the University of California. 

Rosert Wirnincton is Professor of English at Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, and has several times appeared in these pages. 

S. A. Ruopes is Professor of French at New York University and also gives 
courses in Columbia University. 

Gusert M. Meap is Professor of English and Dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts in Birmingham-Southern University in Alabama. 

Joun R. Moretanp is a distinguished Southern poet. 

The late Cuartorre F, Bascocx published several poems in various issues of this 
magazine before her death in the Spring of 1929. A notice of her volume, 
Echoes, may be found among the Brief Reviews in this issue. 

Otive Brooks is a poet living in Alabama. 

Cuinton Scotzarp is well-known to American readers of poetry as one of the 
most graceful and felicitous of our established poets. He lives at presen: in Winter 
Park, Florida. 

Joun Crowe Ransom is Professor of English in Vanderbilt University at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and is known here and abroad as an accomplished poet. Readers 
of his essay, “The South Defends Its Heritage”, in the June, 1929, Harpers, will 
read his views on the philosophy of art in this issue of THe Sewange Review with 
much pleasure. 

Evcene M. Kayoen is Professor of Economics in the University of the South. 

The Rev. Dr, Cuarzes L. We ts is a distinguished historian and Churchman 
and is, besides being Professor of Ecclestical History, the Dean of St. Luke’s Theo- 
logical School of the University of the South. 
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No. 1.—British Criticisms of American Writings. 1783-1815. By William 
B. Cairns. Price, 50 cents. 
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HE SEWANEE REVIEW is carrying on the best tra- 

ditions of Zhe Southern Literary Messenger, De Bow's 
Review, and other well-known literary journals of the Old South, 
and is playing an important role in helping to stimulate South- 
ern thought aud Southern letters. Its thirty-odd volumes form 
a rich storehouse of literary essays and literary criticism, ready 
access to which is to be had through Poole’s /vdex and the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 

THE REeEvIEw goes into the following college and university 
libraries: Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, 
Vermont, Tulane, Mississippi, Virginia, Florida, Davidson, Ober- 
lin, Bryn Mawr, Washington and Lee, Leland Stanford, Califor- 
nia, Kansas, Kentucky, Iowa, Amherst, Colorado, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Vassar, North Carolina, South Carolina, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Louisiana, General Theological Seminary, Ohio State, 
Miami, Oregon, Wofford, Clemson, William and Mary, Wash- 
ington State, Cornell, Vanderbilt, Texas, Alabama Polytechnic, 
besides many other public, private, and Normal School libra- 
ries throughout the country. 

Containing articles on varied topics of literary and educational 
interest contributed by men and women who write with authority 
and attractive style, THzE SEWANEE REVIEW deserves a place in 
the reading-room of every school, college, and public library in 
the Nation. 

Every library should strive to train the public in refined taste 
and critical appreciation. Especially during this time of storm 
and stress should libraries take advantage of our people’s serious 
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their reading,—habits which mean so much for enlightened 
minds and worthy character. 
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without delay. 
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ASIDES AND SOLILOQUIES 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 





The first number of a new scholarly periodical, American Lit- 
erature, has appeared and fills a long-felt need. The editors and 
publishers are to be congratulated for its fine appearance and 
wortthy contents. It marks the establishment of the study of 
American literature on a high, scholarly plane. 

American Literature is controlled by a Board of Editors ap- 
pointed by the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America in codperation with Duke Uni- 
versity. Dr. Jay B. Hubbell is Chairman of the Board of Editors, 
which consists of distinguished specialists in the field of Ameri- 
can literature: Dr. W. B. Cairns of the University of Wisconsin, 
Dr. Kenneth B. Murdock of Harvard, Dr. Fred Lewis Pattee of 
Rollins College, and Dr. Ralph Leslie Rusk of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Associated with these on the Advisory Board are some 
of the most eminent scholars in American literature, including, 
among others, Professor Percy H. Boynton of the University of 
Chicago, Professor Killis Campbell of the University of Texas, 
Professor Norman Foerster of the University of North Carolina, 
Professor George Philip Krapp of Columbia University, Profes- 
sor Ernest E. Leisy of Southern Methodist University, Professor 
Thomas Ollive Mabbott of Brown University, Professor John 
Brooks Moore of the University of Michigan, Professor Vernon 
Louis Parrington of the University of Washington, Professor 
Bliss Perry of Princeton University, Professor Louise Pound of 
the University of Nebraska, Professor Arthur Hobson Quick of 
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the University of Pennsylvania, and Professor Robert E. Spiller 
of Swarthmore College. 

Since its establishment in 1892, THE SEWANEE REVIEW has 
continuously published many notable scholarly studies in Ameri- 
can literature; but now that American Literature has been 
founded, we will recommend to our contributors that all analytical 
and specialized studies in American literature be sent to the 
editor of this new periodical. THe SEWANEE Review will here- 
after limit its essays on subjects in American letters to those 
which do not legitimately fall within the scope of American 


Literature. 
II 


The appearance of American Literature leads to the sugges- 
tion that a similar periodical should be established to provide 
for specialized studies in Victorian literature. At the moment, 
British literature in the nineteenth century is the special prey of 
the dashing amateur who finds it profitable and amusing to in- 
dulge in all sorts of extraordinary generalizations about the 
Victorians. The Victorian Literature Section of The Modern 
Language Association of America, therefore, might well consider 
the pressing need for the establishment of a special magazine to 
print serious studies of problems in Victorian literature. And 
some university might emulate the generosity of Duke Uni- 
versity, which partly supports American Literature, in being 
part-sponsor for the proposed periodical. . 


III 


The time has about arrived when we may regard Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s Renascence and Randolph Bourne’s Youth and 
Life as having great historical value. Bourne’s essays, written 
while he was an undergraduate at Columbia and printed in Zhe 
Atlantic Monthly, were perhaps the first articulate indications 
of the independence of modern youth which has, since his time, 
assumed many interesting and extraordinary manifestations. 
Just how far the discussion which his essays provoked stimulated 
and extended the attitude of “younger-generationism” may not 
clearly be known, for the Great War undoubtedly “liberated” 
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many youths who have never even heard of Randolph Bourne. 
The reading of Miss Millay’s famous poem certainly provided— 
and still does provide—a ritual for emerging adolescence and 
suggests sanctions for youth’s conduct which distresses and irri- 
tates “the older generation”. Yet we who knew Bourne inti- 
mately can well imagine what impatience he would show towards 
the superficialities and confusions of “‘younger-generationists” of 
today. And Miss Millay herself, in her own poetic exploitation 
of her spiritual progress, has failed to lead the enthusiasts of 
Renascence with her to the frustrated announcements in Zhe 
Buck in the Snow. She appears, so far as her spokesmanship 
for ‘“younger-generationists”’ is concerned, to be singing solo. 
And that for a simple reason: ‘ Younger-generationism” is now 
a college convention, slavishly followed as an approved mode. 


IV 


What goes on inside the black skull of a negro? Every 
southerner thinks he knows. But I have my doubts. I cer- 
tainly don’t know myself, but I get “curiouser” and “curi- 
ouser’’ (as Alice would say), the more I read poems and novels 
by white people which presume to exhibit the negro’s jungle- 
lush soul from within. I have faithfully tried to follow the ebony 
trail of the negro in contemporary literature from Vachel Lind- 
say's ‘‘The Congo” to Carl Van Vechten’s Nigger Heaven 
without being convinced of the truth of the portrait. 

But what about negro writers? I confess my ignorance of 
their work. Eugene Gordon in an informing essay, ‘Negro 
Fictionists in America” in the 1929 7he Saturday Evening Quill 
(published and circulated gratis by The Saturday Evening Quill 
Club of Boston, Massachusetts—a club consisting entirely of 
negroes) has an interesting comment to make: 


Possibly it was reaction to the Octavus Roy Cohen type 
of tale, on the one hand, and to the Thomas Dixon type, 
on the other, that made Negro fictionists, until recently, 
busy themselves with damning to perdition all skins that 
could not be classified as brown or black. . . . But now 
the situation is different. . . . The change was first evident 
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at about the time Van Vechten published Nigger Heaven. 
Negro writers, sensing the trend of white publishers toward 
a favorable reception of the long-ignored black, became 
rivals of the Caucasians who were then getting rich “inter- 
preting” Harlem and its underworld. 


Mr. Gordon laments that the field for interpreting negro life by 
negroes is limited to the depiction of Harlem life. Possibly the 
reason is that white editors who are interested in the negro are 
themselves New Yorkers and that negroes in Harlem are further 
along towards an integration of racial agreements in behavior 
than those elsewhere who are articulate. 


Vv 


The controversy concerning the degree of fact ina recently 
published account of a young girl’s life aboard ship raises another 
point. Its publishers have made much moncy by their sagacity 
in successfully “putting over” certain books like the ‘ Cross- 
Word Puzzles”, Will Durant’s Story of Philosophy, and Trader 
Horn. Nobody questions the ingenuity and enterprise of the 
young men who constitute this publishing firm; but one may 
ask a simple question that means much to American culture and 
literature. Out of the millions they have earned, how much 
have they re-invested in books of a more profound and lasting 
appeal: books, say, of poetry, or of philosophy, or of religion, 
which will obviously not be “best-sellers” ? Do publishers have 
a moral obligation to sustain more serious American literary 
efforts? 

The long established publishing houses (like Harper and 
Brothers, Macmillan Company, and Houghton Mifflin Company, 
to mention only three of them) have a distinguished record in 
sponsoring books of enduring literary merit. The newer pub- 
lishers in New York have yet to demonstrate that they are in 
the literary world for any other purpose than to reap shekels. 


VI 


The wilful appropriation of the time-honored word “human- 
ism” by scholars of unquestioned learning to denominate an 
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intellectual attitude which has no historical sanction may very 
well depress the more critical and less susceptible observer of 
this new critical school. ‘“ Humanism” among the Greeks may 
have been pluralistic in its reaches and attainments, as it cer- 
tainly was in the lavish efflorescence of Renaissance Italy, but it 
never reduced its curiosity and interest in human activities to 
the crude dualism emphatically stated by Professor Foerster as 
a conflict between man and nature, or by Professor Babbitt as 
between expansive sentiment and inner restraint, or by Mr. 
More as between instinct or impulse and the “inner check”’. 
This neat dogmatizing smacks more of the pseudo-Aristotelian- 
ism of medieval scholastics than of the large, airy, spacious 
poetry of Plato, or the plausible interactionism of Aristotle him- 
self. By its reliance on clean, tidied categories this specious 
neo-humanism is far from being inquisitive into the variety and 
energy of creative powers in humanity and contents itself with 
an easy simplification of the human problem. 

It makes this simplification through a very neat device which 
at once reveals its umbilical cord. It identifies esthetics with 
ethics, and in doing so plainly discloses its connections with that 
ethical emphasis of the last century which expressed in itself lit- 
erary criticism in Matthew Arnold, Ferdinand Brunetiére, and in 
Charles Eliot Norton. Indeed, I suppose, when the reports are 
all in concerning the historic origins of this new movement, one 
will know that the two critics most responsible for “new-human- 
ism’’—Paul Elmer More and Irving Babbitt—were profoundly 
influenced in their impressionable years by a New Englander of 
whom we have not taken sufficient notice: Charles Eliot Norton. 
The misfortune is that Norton’s disciples have not, in spite of 
their manifold labors and literary accumulations, advanced one 
iota beyond the point where Norton deposited his doctrines, 

Obviously, therefore, the tenets of this ‘‘neo-humanism”’ sound 
alien even to ears familiar with them in earlier statements; for 
the happy effects which Arnold, Norton, and Brunetiére achieved 
were the result of a blithe dependence upon a firm, though 
conventional, acceptance of nineteenth century ethics. The 
basic postulates of the neo-humanism of Babbitt, More, and 
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Foerster disclose either an arrogant impatience with or a fatal 
ignorance of scientific reconciliations with the nobler humanism 
of the last quarter of a century. Their creed has the appearance 
of a palisade from behind which the neo-humanist critics may 
hurl their scorn and impatience and ridicule at literary achieve- 
ments which do not meet the “scale of values” which they 
dictate. 

If one suspects that “‘neo-humanism’”’ is really a literary fascism 
which is made the more effective by the scholarly prestige of the 
leading members of the group, its militant air and dictatorial 
note become instantly understandable. It is battling with 
bogies which no one sees except itself. To see it as an 
arrested state of Victorian ethicism enables one to appreciate it 
in perspective and relatively: then one may see it as an ethical 
assertion against the invasion of unsanctioned powers in creative 
literary activity: of powers like sensuality and sensuousness, 
naturism and instincts. It will be seen as a citadel in a time of 
decaying religious faith: as a determined defence against the de- 
ploying armies of scientists who would reduce all moral qualities 
to a naturalistic and compensatory basis. This accounts for its 
typically Victorian dogmatism: its inflexibility of understanding; 
its pathetic, dying fight for a specious notion of “culture”’. 

Mr. Foerster, sums up the enemy in terms of “realism”, 
“naturism”, and “expressionism”. Yet he puts implicit faith 
in culture. If we inquire into his meaning of the word, we will 
find that he uncritically appropriates Matthew Arnold’s defini- 
tion with the important omission of Arnold’s recognition of 
“religion” as one of the “powers of life’. ‘‘Humanism,’’ says 
Professor Foerster, ‘cannot bring itself to accept a formal the- 
ology (any more than it can accept a romantic idealism) that 
has been set up in defiance of reason, for it holds that the value 
of supernatural intuition must be tested by the intellect.” How 
strange! Yet Mr. Foerster makes allowance for intuition in 
appraising works of literature. Why can’t he exercise the same 
mysterious faculty in accepting the conclusions concerning the 
superintending Power developed by the best minds of the best 
European tradition—the Church—and include in his concept 
of culture the rational and systematized findings of theology? 
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Why, unless possibly this, his weakest link, discloses the essen- 
tial obscurantism upon which the whole structure of “neo- 
humanism”’ rests? 

The conclusion is not pleasant. Messrs. More, Babbitt, Foer- 
ster and the rest are polite, suave, learned, but they lack 
the keystone which, as Mr. T. S. Eliot pointed out, would give 
meaning, coherence, and power to their system. Instead, they 
offer their ‘“‘culturism” as a substitute for religious belief. If 
one refuses to accept it as a genuine “humanism”, the reason 
is that a large and pliable use of the word “humanism” would 
include the religious activities of the Western world in its search 
for completion and perfection: that without Christianity, the 
system is a debased Calvinism, retaining the dogma of original 
sin without the Pauline assurance of salvation through the mech- 
anism of the Christian system. Like Calvinism, it is absolutist, 
but it commands less respect than Calvinism does because, with 
all of its absolutism, Calvinism does assert the sovereignty of 
God and does posit the Christian hope of the ultimate vindica- 
tion of God’s purpose in a universe marred by sin. No, the 
“new-humanism” is not new and it is not human. It is a re- 
crudescence of the culturism which distressed minds of the last 
century adopted in a day of religious uncertainties. “Art still 
has truth, find refuge there’, Matthew Arnold paraphrased 
Goethe’s saying. The new-humanists repeat the injunction but 
rigidly select only those achievements of artistic activity which 
minister to the noblest and highest aspirations in man as they 
interpret them. 

The new-humanists are desperately trying to evolve an Ars 
Poetica, but the nearest they can get to Boileau or to Horace is 
an emasculated John Calvin. In “reacting’’ to Rousseau, Pro- 
fessor Babbitt inevitably fell into the arms of Calvin, while Mr. 
More pins his faith on the “inner check” which has become in 
Professor Foerster’s Summa the humanist’s secular Holy Ghost. 

Seen from another view, this specious humanism is a mani- 
festation of the typically effete tendency to passionate pilgrim- 
ages which has afflicted the American mind since the days of 
Washington Irving: and if one wanted to see the lineal proto- 
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types of Messrs. Babbitt, More, and Foerster one could, without 
difficulty, find them in Bayard Taylor, and Charles Dudley War- 
ner. Like those indefatigible travellers, our contemporary 
“Humanists” see nothing good or true in the contemporary 
American scene and hasten to the Alps or the Rhine of Euro- 
pean literature to find beauty and goodness and truth. In this 
they are true to their progenitor: their new-humanism roots di- 
rectly out of the impatiences and acerbities of Charles Eliot 
Norton, the American Ruskin; it discloses his unwillingness, if 
not helplessness, to discern the happy and indigenous growths 
of the native scene. 

“The serious critic,” says Professor Babbitt, ‘tis more con- 
cerned with achieving a correct scale of values and so seeing 
things proportionately than with self-expression. His essential 
virtue is poise.” But, one may conclude, “seeing things pro- 
portionately” implies a static scale of rules, of seeing things im- 
mobilely fixed in a schematic order which bestows poise on the 
critic but which may not be adequate as a verifiable report of 
actuality. It is a poor substitute for the larger, more catholic 
sweep which is our patrimony from the Europe of the past. 
It is the inevitable wish for rest of uncreative if not of hopeless 
minds. ‘Seeing things perspectively and relatively’’ would be 
more satisfactory, more fair to facts, than seeing them ‘‘pro- 
portionately”, because “seeing them proportionally’’ leads— 
does it not?—to wilful, and impermanently satisfactory, dog- 
matisms and categories. 

Is fascism to triumph in literary criticism, too? 


THE WIND 


The surest skill that fingers know 

To cleave eternal beauty from dull stone, 
Sand-dunes or drifted snow, — 

Lies in these old mysterious hands alone. 


Joun RicHAaRD MorELAND. 














ROSA BEATA—BEATA BEATRIX 


“Quella gentilissima. . . passando per alcune parte, mi nego il suc dolcis- 
simo SALUTARE, nel guale stava tutta la mia beatitudine.” 
Vita Nuova, x. 


“Cos, orai; ed ella si lontana 
come parea, sorisse, e riguardommti,” 
Paradiso, xxxi, 91-92. 


I 


There was no door that barred the salutation, 

, Only the look upon 

Her high, proud brow, calm still when Heaven summoned 
And she was gone. 


II 


Such veilings mask the Beatific Vision 

} Only as drape at close 

The curtained gate we pass before achieving 
The Mystic Rose. 


III 


Yet such a Vision Dante had not needed— 
Heaven, nor Earth, nor Hell- 

2 Had she, ere Heaven, her salutation granted, 

All had been well. 


IV 


Bearing through mystic, unsubstantial glory 
Love and the gentle heart, 

; Did he not often dream the earth-plucked roses 

The better part ? 


V 


But had his finite garden bloomed the fairer, 
He were, perhaps, serene— 

? And, earthly peace his legacy, no higher 

Our eyes had seen! 


GILBERT WiLcox MEAD. 











THE OTHER SIDE OF PARADISE 
COLLEGE AND THE COMMON LIFE 


Europeans strike dangerously near the truth when they accuse 
us of believing we have a right to possess what we can pay for. 
If they were to inspect us closely on their customary six-week 
tours, they might discover that even the most respectable and in- 
telligent of us feel, inarticulately perhaps, that endowments and 
foundations for research will cause genius to spring up and popu- 
late the land with greatness. When by chance an artist appears in 
our midst, he must pay for our approval by submitting himself to 
the spot-light of publicity while his talents languish. We have 
paid the piper; let him now dance to the tune of our calling. 

The present stir in the press over the problems of higher educa- 
tion indicates that the colleges too, like the newest risen poet and 
the national hero of the moment, belong to the people. They keep 
them running with subscriptions to endowment drives and they 
are impatient to know and control what goes on within the newly- 
ivied walls. The notion of a college as a cloistered retreat from 
the world where causes may be lost without danger to the state 
is a superstition believed in only by sentimental alumni. 

This public excitement over college matters has not been, one 
must admit, wholly unbeneficial in a country where fanatics with a 
million to leave behind them have often sought to perpetuate their 
madnesses by founding one-building universities. Contact with 
the modern world prevents some of these institutions from be- 
coming completely obscurantist. The fact that university scandals 
are welcomed to the front page of the dailies may reduce collegiate 
folly. Tyrannical presidents and regents who play politics will not 
care to be columned with child-murderers and senators who spend 
a superfluous million for election purposes. 

Some of the dangers of this tacit assumption that our colleges 
should serve as adjuncts to our public schools and other vehicles 
of the democratic tradition, are obvious enough. The intolerable 
circumstance of collegiate athletics, for example, has been so ag- 
gravated by the enormous public interest in football that faculties 
and trustees find themselves actually helpless against popular de- 
mand for the annual fall carnival. But there exist subtler and less 
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fathomable evils affecting American college life—for, after all, 
the athletic nuisance and kindred grotesqueries can be compre- 
hended, if not instantly remedied—evils which are likewise rooted 
in the universal feeling that the colleges shall sit down in neighbor- 
ly fashion with our other national institutions. Against them the 
struggle is hopeless which would convince men that their univer- 
sity is a place where one may expect to have illusions shattered 
and one’s little world broken into a thousand shards but where, 
too, materials abound for making a life that will be thereafter 
more plastic and far richer. 

The two chief obstacles—perhaps evils is too harsh a word— 
which prevent the American college from leavening American 
life I shall here try to set down. They are recognized by most 
men who view the spectacle of college life from within. Their 
fundamental importance is, however, not always seen in discussion. 


If you glance through the social notes of a metropolitan daily 
you will become aware of a familiar formula employed by those 
who write up weddings: “The groom was graduated from Harvard 
in 1926 where he was a member of the Hasty Pudding and Por- 
cellian Clubs”... .‘“The groom is of the Class of 1921 at Princeton 
and is a member of the Triangle and Cottage Clubs.” For Yale 
the same formula applies in terms of the Junior and Senior So- 
cieties. One might be inclined to pass by this formula with the 
indulgent smile given to the caprices of age—for have not these 
universities, all older than the Republic, the right to pedigree their 
graduates? But the story does not end here. What Harvard and 
Princeton and Yale can do, the graduate of any college may do. 
These innocent little vanities of college brides and grooms are 
really symptomatic of the growth of social prestige of the Ameri- 
can university. The fact that the most important social note about 
a bridegroom is his college and his college fraternity possesses 
significance. 

College presidents have helplessly looked upon the clubs and 
fraternities which grew up unbidden as the source of the foolish 
snobberies and the emphasis on social activity which have hindered 
the intellectual growth of the American college. At one time they 
labored to abolish the evils but the natural gregariousness of man- 
kind has in most instances overmatched their interdictions. The 
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array of vested interests represented by the pages of Baird’s 


Manual of College Fraternities suggests to the college executive, 


harassed by alumni, that he leave well enough alone. As a mat- 
ter of fact the real difficulty lies deeper than the social system of 
any particular university, for there was a time when these clubs 
and fraternities were innocent debating societies consisting of . 
casual groups gathered together for no more sinister purpose than 
enjoying their meals in common. Their present exalted position 
in undergraduate life is a result, not of any inherent viciousness, 
but of the gradual change in the nature of American society during 
the past hundred years. 

In the early days of the nation there were few means for iden- 
tifying social superiority. “Titles of honor” were forbidden; 
even money which later would raise a family in three generations 
was far from being a universal criterion. There was, in fact, 
little to set a man apart from his fellows. No father a century 
ago would have thought of sending his son to college to advance 
the social prestige of the family. Only the serious-minded, des- 
tined to teach or preach or plead at the bar, endured the Logic, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy necessary for 
a degree. Slowly, as money and leisure accumulated, there came 
a change. Young gentlemen intended for the counting-house 
thronged to be admitted, until at last we have the spectacle of 
universities overwhelmed with crowds which must be herded in 
sections and taught by inferior instructors. One important factor 
in producing this mad rush to the colleges has been the social 
prestige that the college degree now confers; for the place a man 
has achieved socially in his college he may expect the world out- 
side to accord him. 

Professors who look on at this strange drama know well its 
varied acts and scenes. From the good “prep” comes a “section” 
which passes into the system easily, for the road is straight for 
them and well paved. One could foretell years ahead how the 
social notes will some day speak of them. The boy from the 
lesser school or the high school finds his way harder. He must 
prove his worth in some fashion and make no mistakes along the 


way. Extra-curricular activities are the proving ground for men 


who do not come with established name and fame. To an extent 
seldom comprehended they are bound up with the system. Fra- 
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ternities, especially those which cannot hold themselves aloof be- 
cause of age or a roster of distinguished alumni, maintain their 
position in the college by the number of captains and managers 
they can boast. No one can expect a boy enmeshed in such a 
situation to display calm indifference to the demands of his world. 
He has arrived at the age when the pressure of society first be- 
comes apparent and the necessity for conformity seems greater 
than it will afterwards actually prove to be. A troubled faculty 
adviser who tries to show him that self-reliance is a virtue should 
save his breath. 

The responsibility for the difficulties of the situation rests 
largely with the ambitious parents zealous for their children but 
quite unaware that a college is a collection of intelligent men and 
a university a place where universals are occasionally considered. 
One can understand, and to some extent sympathize with, those 
fathers and mothers who, having had little themselves, wish for 
much for their offspring, even though they are ignorant of what 
that much should be. It is hard to comprehend, however, the mood 
of parents themselves educated or established in the world who 
force their sons and daughters, even though they are incapable 
of profiting by college training, to struggle through with the sorry 
ordeal lest some prestige be lost, some unwelcome imputation be 
made. 

During the past months three instances of this particular folly 
have come to my knowledge. There was a knock at my door one 
Sunday evening and a sophomore friend of mine entered. He 
was just back from a week-end vacation and it had stirred him to 
think seriously of a number of things. Why was he in college 
anyway? It was pretty evident that work as hard as he could— 
and he was honest here—the faculty considered him a D man. 
To make the higher level demanded of the upperclassmen it was 
going to be necessary to elect a “gut” department where D men can 
masquerade as C and B minds. Business was his destiny and he 
wanted to be at it and get out of the false position in which he 
found himself. The boy, I think, saw the true state of things. 
He belongs to that large class of college men, agreeable, delightful 
to have about, but really incapable of jousting with an idea. If we 
had the institution of the pass degree, there would be a place for 
him; but in our democratic attempt to lift the whole intellectual 
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level we, theoretically at least, have proscribed him. Family pride 


- was keeping him at the last. He would be in disgrace with his dis- 


tinguished uncles, all college men, if he should quit. Of course the 
damage to the boy and to the college which must meet the problem 
with a wink were not to be considered. 

Following the last examination period I was subject to the heart- 
broken beseechings of a sophomore who had been dismissed for 
a failure incurred in my class. His life was ruined. He could 
never face the family and their friends. In trying to make him 
see that the future was not completely annihilated I discovered 
the actual reasons for his remorse. He had come here because 
of the name of the college. To go elsewhere would be to lose 
the glory of that name. Moreover he had not yet made a club 
and this fact would be known and made much of in the small city 
where he lives. 

The third case was flagrant because the family was immediately 
concerned. A freshman came to me with a rueful story begging 
me to alter a grade. He had not wanted to come to college but 
had been compelled by his family. His first term had proved 
conclusively his incompetence, but the thread of hope offered by 
the Dean was seized by the determined father. He descended on 
the college and found a tutor who would take the boy into his 
house and play wet-nurse to him, even to the extent of supervising 
his behaviour. These extreme measures were not of sufficient 
avail to relieve the freshman from the necessity of summer-school 
where a God-sent “gut” saved him for another year of humiliating 
efforts to get through. 

If these boys were allowed to leave college their families would 
feel somehow cheated and disgraced. They would be forced to 
confess to having reared a nit-wit or a dangerous non-conformist 
whose actions could never be quite explained away. A compar- 
able calamity would be for a rebellious daughter to refuse to come 
out and elope instead with the gardener. 

The results of this concentration of the spectacle of American 
social metamorphosis on the college campuses are plain to see. In 
the first place it sends thither a crowd of boys and girls compelled 
against their will. They clutter up the class-rooms, requiring the 
formation of lame-duck sections and bringing in their train para- 
sitical tutoring schools where high-pressure methods of instruction 
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work so effectively that students are convinced that the real teacher 
is the one who can solve all problems, including the insoluable, 
by practical formule. They keep the extra-curricular side-shows 
in operation and necessitate a staff of Dean’s assistants to control 
their week-ending activities. In fact so completely do they dom- 
inate college life that the true residents of the place, men seeking 
intellectual companionship, feel lost and uncomfortable and with- 
draw within themselves, becoming eventually those universally 
disliked creatures—queer recluses whom their peers call “wet”. 

Closely bound up with the notion that every decent boy must 
go to college or lower the good name of the family is the newer 
but prevalent idea that a college career is a good business asset. 
There was a time when bond houses could find no place for the 
new graduate, for his head was sure to be stuffed full of crochets 
and he would not show the proper humility before the mysteries 
of merchandising. But we have changed all that. Representa- 
tives of the great corporations interview seniors and compete for 
stadium heroes with the result that colleges have gone in for the 
personnel fad and run employment bureaus which practically 
guarantee graduates a leg-up in the world of business. 

The great commercial organizations have little interest, of 
course, in what a university training has traditionally meant. They 
want of their candidates those very qualities which a college has 
no desire to foster. The outcome is natural enough. With his 
mind fixed on things to come the ordinary undergraduate un- 
consciously adopts the attitude of those who will probably employ 
him. What a man learns in college, what he thinks, or whether 
he thinks at all, makes little difference. Let him learn to make 
friends, to manage other people, get a foretaste of the executive’s 
problems on the college paper or as manager of a team. In these 
days when deals in plush and pig-iron are consummated over the 
lunch table, a man’s social adroitness—his skill in manipulating 
others—counts for much. His social connections, formed in col- 
lege, help immensely. A young friend of mine, recently graduated 
from a small college noted through the past century for its con- 
tributions to thought, confided to me that his business chances 
would be vastly increased were he an alumnus of some more fash- 
ionable college—easily named. 
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A New York paper a while ago quite solemnly printed these 
illuminating words of a captain of industry: 


Whenever a college man applies to me for a job, I never 
inquire about his scholastic standing. What I want to know 
is how he spent his summer vacations—three months per 
annum, and before he gets his degree that amounts to a whole 
year, the most valuable, I think, of his entire collegiate course. 
Never again will he have a similar opportunity. If he has 
wasted it, I know something about him; if not, he has a 
record worth showing. 


“That ought to give college men something to think about,” the 
editor comments. The obliging business man offered several ideas 
for summer employment all of which suggested enjoyment and 
profit. The youth who had furnished him with the example 
gained, he assures us, “an unusual equipment for success and I 
only wish I could find more young men who possessed it”. 

The best answer to this honest but rather unenlightened effort 
to persuade the universities to abandon the arts and sciences comes 
from a skeptical editorial in the Daily Princetonian. 


Dusty ANSWER 


In response to PRINCETONIAN inquiries, one captain of 
industry points to the extra-curricular as the more impor- 
tant phase of college life. Another such gentleman pro- 
nounces the summer vacation to be the really valuable factor 
in a university career. Neither gives much attention to the 
thing most collegians are worrying about—the courses of 
study. Apparently it is what a man does in spite of college 
that counts with these two distinguished spokesmen for the 
world outside. This is indeed most interesting. We our- 
selves have cherished a sneaking suspicion that classes consti- 
tuted the one serious error in life as organized at Princeton; 
but we have hesitated to assert this opinion for we should be 
flying in the faces of some 2200 people who have committed 
themselves most thoroughly to the proposition that classes are 
of the Lord. 

But being thus denied the privilege of denouncing classes 
in general, we have hastened to adopt the second-best policy 
of denouncing them in particular. And in so doing, we have 
necessarily become involved in the creation of a scale of 
relative values. Some classes have been more especially con- 
demned than others. We had just about settled on a satis- 
factory gradation....when the two industrial gentlemen 
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mentioned put their financial feet into it. If classes are of 
such slight importance as they would have us believe, then 
several thousand editorials have been written on little or 
nothing at all....Furthermore, as a subject for discussion, 
classes must be abandoned as inconsequential. In the future 
we must turn our official attention to the relative importance 
of a position on the Pistol Team and a summer in Europe. 
Which will prove of more advantage in the canning business? 


This irony is encouraging, especially since it represents the 
state of mind of many undergraduates. They are weary of over- 
organized instruction (a result of these present evils), of the 
hurly-burly of student activities, of a decayed sentimentalism 
among their instructors who urge them to prepare themselves to 
serve the world before they have anything worth serving. They 
are not at all interested in the social success of the Glee Club’s 
annual progress through the cities of several states, nor do they 
need to be told how to use their vacations for future mercantile 
advantage. They want to be let alone to plan their own educa- 
tion. They may occasionally go so far as to say that the instruc- 
tion they receive from certain professors is worse than no 
instruction at all. They are quite selfish in declaring that the 
education they seek will probably profit none but themselves nor 
will it, they admit, be of much use to a banking corporation. Its 
only conceivable use will be in making future leisure hours less of 
a vacuum than they are for most Americans, in rendering their 
company agreeable to themselves and their friends, and occasional 
solitude a pleasure. They do not intend, when they have made 
their pile, as many of them inevitably must do, to be in the sorry 
predicament of some financiers who, bored with themselves, have 
to enter the game again in order not to perish of ennui. 

There is some reason to hope that our colleges may soon pos- 
sess that aloofness from the common life which is their truest 
means of benefiting it. Many of them have been able to resist 
the pressure to make them aids to social and pecuniary ambition 
by limitation of enrollment. With endowments established and 
plants sufficient for a stable number, they will be able to admit 
whom they will and insist that their students show the curiosity 
and self-reliant thinking from which wisdom comes. 

WILLARD THORP. 

Princeton University. 
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BOTTICELLI 


That the luminously gentle sky should sprinkle flowers at the 
rising of Venus from the waves was but right and natural, and 
that the sea should be stilled to a graciousness of sunshot water. 
And it was right that Flora should be swiftly at hand to sheathe 
the scimitar body in the softest of old rose velvets. But that 
Venus, born into the warm radiance of the spring sunshine to a 
downfall of flowers, should come with sadness in her eyes and a 
bowed head, was also right and natural—right to the inscrutable 
laws of art and truth, at least, which have little commerce with the 
preconceptions of this world. 

For her head is bowed, and she stands drooping as if already 
physically weary from the honey-like weight of hair which hangs 
so heavily golden. But the weariness upon her face is more than 
physical. The eyes that look so straight and frankly are full of 
question, and deep with the fear of answer, and there is the hint 
of voiceless grief about the mouth, for these lips are lips not quite 
au rest. They are lips upon which a smile is dying—the last fad- 
ing glamour of a ghostly graciousness is there, but it is only the 
delicate shadow upon the flesh of a smile whose spirit is already 
dead. Yet, though the spirit of laughter is but a faded rose upon 
those gentle lips, the rose is not yet a crushed rose, heeled into the 
dust. In every lineament of the proud features, in the carriage of 
the firm white throat, there is luminous another quality than grief 
—a courage, clear and striking. This Venus, whom Botticelli was 
the first to know and no man since has ever been able to forget, 
with all her evident and pathetic helplessness, is no frail flower 
for the jests of men. The face with its high character is decisive 
as a banner—clean-cut of line and noble of feature, with sensitive 
lips and eyes whose clean frankness cannot be over-praised. There 
will be no flinchings, no feminine trickeries prettily insincere from 
that face, no evasions of the responsibilities of the flesh she has ~ 
put on, nor of the debt due to the courage she has brought with 
her. Drooping as she is; born with all the long disillusion of the 
whole long world of love clear before her; she has yet the flexible 
sword of her own spirit bright and shining in her eyes. 

Judith with her bloodied and triumphant sword yet in her hand, 
Venus upon the summer sea, even Mary in the blazing splendor of 
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her coronation or with the Christ child upon her knee—there is 
sadness in the faces of all, wistfulness as Botticelli paints them. 
One and all the canvasses of Botticelli are instinct with the “gift 
of grief”. It is the coherent principle which, however varied the 
theme, marks his work so distinctively as his own, which makes 
his work, one might almost say, a single great unity of many 
panels. It is not the flesh which Botticelli really paints—it is a 
conception of the world. That he was sensitive to the rich Italian 
world, sensitive to the point of anguish, is clear—it is clear that 
he had a passion for sunlight, the limpidity of water, the subtle 
and voluptuous rhythms of rich colours blending, for the passion 
and soul of fine faces, and for the nervous swift lines of the living 
body. There was a passion in his nerves, and there is a quivering 
intensity in his work such as there is not in the work of Raphael, 
say, nor of Angelico. Nor is this in the least a question of subject. 
In the great art there is a leaping from mind to mind through the 
medium of physical symbols, and Botticelli, as we meet him in that 
leap, was quivering with response to the sweet and tangible world 
of flowers and flowing water. 

The rose, however, is sufficient unto itself, and the lustre of 
rich hair needs no commentary. The beauties of this phenomenal 
world stand in isolation. Yet in Botticelli there is a consistency of 
temper informing the fragmentary world, and there is a domin- 
ance of grief—that shadow which darkens the eyes of Judith and 
Mary as well as drooping Venus—a grief which accords but ill 
with an utter abandonment to the perfume of flowers and the 
luscious lips of Amaryllis in the shade. Beyond, and more than 
the sensitive passionate man, was the restless and feverish intel- 
lect. It is a coriception of the world he paints—paints in spite of 
himself and with anguish, driven on by the obscure impulses of 
his soul and brain. For his work is all one work—a mighty Last 
Judgement painted in many panels, but whose central panel points 
the significance of the whole. And that central panel is none 
other, of course, than his frail and wistful Venus with the summer 
sun mellow about her beauty, and the bright conquest of all the 
world open to her—but withal sad in an unfathomable sadness. 

It is almost as if the story Pater takes from Matteo Palmieri 
to illuminate and explain the wistfulness of Botticelli’s figures 
might be true, and that Botticelli knew it and painted with the 
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legend in mind—consciously depicting his men and women as 
beings saddened with the souls of angels, made frustrate by what 
was glory. At the time of the revolt of Lucifer—so the legend 
ran—there was a party in heaven too loyal to rebel, too scant of 
spirit to take up arms, and these tried to remain neutral while the 
high towers of Paradise rocked with battle. The fate of these 
was Dantean in its directness; they were exiled to the half world 
—our world—and compelled to enter the bodies of men. The 
souls of men therefore are the souls of fallen angels—not evil, in- 
deed, but unequal to their high estate. If it were so—that Botti- 
celli had read and believed and painted with such a conception of 
the human soul—then the wistfulness of his figures were ex- 
plained, their sense of the futility of even the highest endeavour 
now open to them, as measured against the great solar scale they 
knew ; the shadows in their eyes would be but the stirring memory 
of a forfeited paradise. 

Heretics have been burned for telling more orthodox stories of 
the Creation than this, but it is none the less a story compact of the 
highest imagination, quite suited to fire the restless intellect of 
such a man as Botticelli. Yet the sadness of his beauty may be 
more easily explained, and explained by something which would 
come home most poignantly to a worker with beautiful things. 
He had seen laughing children grow coarse, and wilted flowers 
thrown upon the dust heap—young men with dreams and old men 
snuffling querulous by the fire. It takes no very profound obser- 
vation to discover the mortality of beauty or the futility of en- 
deavour, but it takes a genius to transmute the trite text into a 
vivid and immediate actuality. 

The beauty that was fading slowly and delicately into death be- 
fore Botticelli’s desperate eyes, almost hour by remorseless hour, 
was the beauty to which he was attached with all the intensity of 
a passionate nature—things of the sense which harrassed him al- 
most to fever and yet for which he burned. And upon it all was 
the mark of decay and the odour of the grave. To say that other 





‘men have loved beauty, known with regret its transiency, and yet 


not painted as Botticelli did, is not to deny that this is the text of 
Botticelli’s work. It would be unwise to guess at all which went 
on in that “alembic brain” so feverishly active, but this much we 
may be certain of that there came out of it a deep consciousness 
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of the complex and hovering sadness which is the true texture 
of life. No canvas of the world goes quite beyond the grave, and 
of what was the final belief of Botticelli’s restless intellect we can- 
not fathom—whether that grim and twilight word “futility” was 
to him the last word totalling the crammed ledgers of life, and 
whether to him beyond the grave there was but a darkness unlit 
by the gleaming of white flowers, his pagan goddesses and his 
Christian queens do not reveal. But this side of the grave their 
speech is clear. It is speech of a world so exquisite of line and 
colour and fragrance that no mere voluptuary can ever read the 
text of it, so subtle and intricate that no mere satyr crushing tri- 
umphant through the thickets of spring can ever capture it. Only 
the fine spirit may possess it. The ultimate voluptuary is the soul. 
And yet this beauty so high that none but the finest spirit may com- 
prehend it, is yet inadequate by the mysterious and undefined stand- 
ards of that very soul which alone may grasp it. It is the intense 
perfection of merely physical beauty, and the inadequacy of mere- 
ly mortal perfection which puts the sadness into the eyes of Venus 
as well as of Mary. 

If one were to define voluptuousness it could not be in terms 
of the senses alone. Toward the world of the senses, all of the 
great arts are frankly acquiescent, are more than acquiescent— 
for the senses are their tools as well as their glory. It is left to 
the Savonarolas, great and small, to distrust powers they cannot 
employ. Art fuses with them the commanding and appreciative 
soul—the intellect, one may safely say, for the operations of the 
mind at its finest are always intuitive rather than rational. Mind 
in its truest expression and soul are close to the same thing—if 
indeed they be not the same. All of the great arts are frankly 
sensuous, but they are not voluptuous, if they are great, for their 
very greatness lies in their fusion of sense and intellect—leaping 
by intuition to the truth of this world. The next world is of no 
consequence to them, and their intuition of the truth of this world 
is more palpably just than the teachings of the Savonarolas who 
cannot harmonize its elements. 

Botticelli would be voluptuous if he were not so sad—if there 
were not an intellectual conception to be the spirit of the white 
flesh he paints. He would be too sorrowfully depressing if he 
were not so voluptuous—did he not illuminate his sad vision with 
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an intensity which reminds us there is yet sting and a fine windi- 
ness in this flashing world. The text which Botticelli scrolled 
across the world could be twisted by the Savonarolas into a ter- 
rible sermon—and of how much truth and of how much twisting 
there was to the sermon need not concern us here. But the end 
to which came Botticelli the man was consistent. Mary with her 
beautiful son born to the Crucifixion he might well paint wistful. 
After he had painted the young Venus, she who alone of all the 
world might triumphantly accept the world, after he had painted 
her with the laughter dead upon her lips, it was but consistent that 
Botticelli the man should be ready to listen to the real Savonarola 
—a great man, too, with a vision which promised to go beyond 
Botticelli’s own—and that he should come to that pitiable “bon- 
fire of the vanities” bringing his gauds and trinkets, manuscripts, 
silken stuffs, and his own great canvasses to be burned in the 
streets of Florence. It was consistent that he should renounce the 
world. 

This for the man. His paintings do not go so far and are per- 
haps the truer. They are born of the man, but they are complete 
of themselves and an entity apart from the artist. It is these which 
persist as a living force, and the elements of their enduring great- 
ness can be analysed to two—neither of them technically having 
anything to do with painting. It has been the fashion of late to 
condescend gently towards interpretive criticism—the only criti- 
cism which, in the last analysis, is not sheer parasite upon an art; 
interpretive criticism has a life of its own and, though perhaps 
fumblingly, it functions to extend the rule of the greater art it 
serves. Painting, in particular, has set up the pretense to be 
judged on technical grounds alone. 

By what occult right Painting stands exempt from the law which 
governs all the arts is not clear to see. That form and content 
are the two elements of any work of art is trite enough, but that 
judgement on the technical ground of form alone is half judge- 
‘ment should be equally obvious. Art aims at effect. Effect with- 
out form is of course totally impossible. But a control (orthodox 
or experimental) of his medium is as much to be assumed of a 
painter, as an understanding of language is to be assumed of a 
poet. Discussion up to this point is but jargon of the workshop— 
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beyond lies criticism which must call upon a philosophy of art, 
rather than a chemical analysis of pigments, for its standards. 

Content does not mean story—it means that fusion of intel- 
lectual grasp and emotional reaction which is intuition— a con- 
ception of ultimate significance in mere fact. That is true of 
poetry as well as of painting. It is true of all the arts. Keats’s 
Ode to Melancholy is a poetic rendering of precisely the concep- 
tion Botticelli painted in his Venus rising from the sea—the an- 
guish of physical beauty and its inadequacy. Neither of them are 
preparing a text for Savonarola, nor are they advising that world- 
ly affairs be put in order. They are striving for an effect—to 
reproduce upon the nerves and brain of their audience the effect 
upon their own of the conception when it broke upon their con- 
sciousness. The poet is the more explicit; the painter not less 
clear upon analysis. Reaction to the Venus comes even before 
comprehension (some indeed react without ever understanding) 
because the form compels to one inevitable end. But the con- 
ception giving emotional coherence is always there for discovery. 

The painting one forgets, however masterly its technical dex- 
terity, is precisely the painting which lacks this life-force of in- 
tuition. Intellect within passion is the mark of greatness in all 
the arts—technique is but a tool—nor is this less true of painting 
than of any other, despite the fact that the very nature of the 
medium throws a peculiar emphasis upon form. 

All of this in a wide circle leads back to the starting point—that 
the two elements of enduring greatness in Botticelli are both non- 
technical. It is the basic validity of conception which first gives 
him strength. His is a theme which all men, beggars and kings, 
have felt at some time when the pressure of the fierce world’s 
affairs upon them had relaxed, and given them time to think. 
There is one question, the awkward and unanswerable “Why ?”, 
which sends the cheeriest optimist dodging about the corner, and 
that question is lurking upon every canvas. There is the last great 
disaster of death which will darken the sunniest sky, and it is 
there, hinted in every drooping flower. Man’s spiritual uncer- 
tainty about his world is the one problem he will never solve. the 
one problem in which he is perennially interested. It is because 
Botticelli has touched this great chord in human life, blended it 
with all the ecstatic beauty of life, and enforced his aching con- 
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ception with all the genius of a great stylist that his work has such 
enduring vitality. There are great artists and fine artists. Paul 
Verlaine, exquisite in his French verse, is a fine artist—perhaps 
finer even than the average of Shakespeare. But his themes are 
limited themes. Shakespeare is a great artist because his themes 
are not limited in appeal to a particular class of mind, but are 
fundamental to humanity. And in this sense, though he had but 
one theme, Botticelli is of the truly great, and universal in appeal. 

He is also something of the idol to an zsthetic clique, and yet 
what appeals to the coterie is not limited, but the second of his 
great sources of power—his intensity. Art is emotion, and in- 
tensity is emotion at white heat. The “spasmodics” in poetry 
were right in principle till they mistook hysteria for emotion. 
John Donne, that Prince of the Concettisti, was right in his knowl- 
edge that emotion under white heat welds and distorts language 
into flashing and strange metaphor. Logic plods pedestrian below 
on another level. And, stylistically, Botticelli is to painting what 
Donne is to poetry. Flowers may rain from heaven, the wind 
blow two ways at once, and shadows slant across one another; 
drawing may be infantile or superb, but the intensity of feeling 
leaps across. Together these two convince us of what we already 
knew—that reason is a dusty nag at best, and that a brilliantly 
employed mannerism, by its very distorting qualities may make 
the truth more clear. 

If the Venus is a scrolled text, the madonnas of Botticelli are 
exegesis. Of the imperial whim and the feminine grace of Mary 
as the middle ages understood her, there is no need to speak after 
Henry Adams, but Botticelli belongs to the Renaissance and looks 
upon her with other eyes—gone is the mailed-fist in subjugation, 
and come is the sword-like intellect unblunted. Every age must 
interpret Mary for itself, because Mary is Woman, and our wo- 
men are never to be dealt with according to the formulas handed 
down from our fathers—although it might much conduce to the 
tranquillity of life if they could be so handled. 

The Middle Ages were communal and they contrived a cer- 
tain unity of feeling even toward Mary; the Renaissance is the 
era of individualism, so much so that men even entered upon the 
perilous business of judging Mary, each for himself. And by his 
judgement of-Woman may a man be judged. 
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The story of Mary—let us for the moment put by all religious 
significance and see it but as the story of woman—is infinite of 
range if we carry it to the day of Calvary. If we take it, as most 
painters preferred to take it, only at the moment when she held 
the Christ-child upon her lap, it is yet—even in that limited mo- 
ment—a composite of woman in two of her three most compelling 
phases. For Mary was that beautiful creature, the young mother 
—proud with a pride a little bewildering to the father, and yet 
which he obscurely knows to be justified; proud, and yet gentle 
with a new and astonishing gentleness the bounds of whose timid 
yet firm comprehension the masculine mind cannot quite follow. 
This is in the Mary who cradles the Christ-child, but this mother 
is something more, for she is still the girl of the Annunciation. To 
her belong the virginal straight eyes which know no trouble, and 
the openness of heart of one who is unconscious of desire. Hers 
is that buoyant clarity of spirit, so fragile a breath might shatter 
it, so honest it arrests the whirlwind. Woman and girl are both 
in Mary, and the artist may paint which he chooses: rarely may 
he paint both at once. 

Most artists paint one or the other. Andrea del Sarto paints 
the mother, and she is a mother in a sense the common world can 
easily understand. There is nothing aloof nor mystical in the 
Madonnas of Andrea—they are women of this worid, and not 
Queens, but out of the sturdy human average. One has confi- 
dence in them—they could manage a kitchen and, though their 
meals for the sake of economy might include too much in the way 
of yesterday’s meats brought to today’s service, there would be no 
starvation of their menfolk. They are proud mothers, but they 
are not forgetful of that older child, the husband, who needs 
somewhat of attention, nor of their dusting. Raphael’s Madon- 
nas are mothers also, but, one fears—a little forgetful. The Ma- 
donna della Granduca may be taken as a type. She is lovely, and 
she too has the healthiness of the people in cheeks, but she is a 
little far away, a little too much what the young mother on parade 
ought to be. Such is the weakness of idealizing on a type. Even 
Mary, on parade, cannot be quite true to herseli—or if this is her 
true picture then it is quite likely that the kitchen Andrea’s ma- 
donna would have ruled, will bewilder her. The potatoes will burn 
(if she ever gets so far as to put them on the fire) and the husband 
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will feed chiefly upon sweetness and light—an excellent diet upon 


occasion but unsubstantial. The better known Sistine is an elder 


sister to the Granduca—being majestic as becomes her age and 
standing—but we are entitled to feel toward her as toward her 
junior. And a defiant heresy which prefers Andrea’s frank capa- 
bility to Raphael’s sweet ineffectiveness, though it be hooted in the 
schools, may yet live to grow in the world. 

Botticelli paints rather the girl—but no girl of the people. This 
is a high-born princess of the world—accustomed to the homage 
of men, and accustomed also to bearing that aristocratic head with 
the high cheek bones and the straight nose very haughtily, as she 
glances down upon those who kneel to her. The portrait of this 
Mary which Botticelli has done, and the Louvre now holds, is true 
to her. There is hauteur in chin and throat and heavy eyelids. 
Only now, in this moment, the instinct of all women, whether of 
the hovel or born to a palace, has surprised her. Upon the im- 
pulse she has snatched up a child—snatched up a child from the 
streets, chortling and plump. It is not hers, it is nothing to her, 
and can be nothing—for, robust and bouncing, it is obviously of 
the people, and has nothing of her refined and pallid face. She 
has snatched up this boy-child. It is upon an impulse which angers 
her pride even while she yields to it—the fine face which bends to 
the boy is almost sullen—but nevertheless, though haughtily, she 
yields. It is exegesis of the Botticelli text. The compulsion of 
mortality is upon her and she bows to it, though with a reluctance 
of the high-born spirit. Every fiber of her body is alert in its 
response to it, and her eyes are sullen with doubt of it. Ecstasy 
and grief meet here flaming upon one pinpoint of time, for here 
the flesh reigns and here the world dissolves. 


RoyaLt SNow. 
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WALDEN REVISITED 


A GRAMMAR OF DISSENT 


Brook Farm, Fruitlands, and Walden remind us of Practical 
American attempts at simplification of life. But the general trend 
of our history has made for complication. To this end society 
has conspired against the individual. Science, opening up endless 
mazes for admiration and bewilderment, without disclosing any 
single cause or goal, has spawned a miscellaneous race of unori- 
ented experts. Commerce and industry seem to be turning the 
whole world into an imbroglio of battling, laboring ants. In the 
midst of it all, education rushes up and down attempting now this, 
now that, carping in a harassed voice, without authority, dignity, 
or singleness of purpose. Every boy or girl who comes into the 
world is so plucked at from all sides, so methodically solicited, 
indoctrinated, threatened, coérced, that inevitably ensues the fa- 
miliar result—a life of shreds and patches. The peace and dignity 
of Walden seem a long way off. 

Perhaps the situation is worse now than it used to be. Time 
was when society exacted homage and service by sheer force. Now 
it enslaves by blandishment and chicanery, education, publicity, 
propaganda, traps, and baited hooks. Its encroachments are more 
subtly alluring, more disastrous at last, than they were even as 
recently as Thoreau’s day. The rustic Concord youth who saw his 
way through twenty years of good harvests to the payment of the 
mortgage on his farm, had, at least, one big task to live for, and, 
perhaps, at the end of it, a farm. The modern young man in a 
town will probably juggle with installments all his life. Yet the 
car he bought, the phonograph, the vacuum cleaner, and the showy 
clothes will depreciate almost to junk. The house and lot will 
become white elephants when the boom fails and the town moves 
west. But in Concord then and in Los Angeles to-day the prin- 
ciple is the same. Society needs the labors of the individual and 
the market which his purchases create. Deluded into a belief in 
some shining reward, that individual voluntarily signs away his 
time, his energies—in fact, his life. All day, every day, he goes 
wherever he is sent till he has, finally, no direction of his own. 
Maybe he will get the promised reward; possibly not. But in 
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either case he will have paid out inestimably more than it was 
worth. 

As a matter of fact, society has always exploited its members 
for even more than service and patronage. Those who get re- 
wards pay perhaps the biggest tax of all. Property ties them 
down, adds to their inertia, commits them to our disheartening 
property code, renders their spirit conservative and stodgy. They 
see their interest identified with the vagaries of the real estate 
market, the tariff, the stock exchange—subject to frantic booms 
and sickening depressions. Tense in constant confusions, their 
smiles grow hard and calculating, dreams vanish, idealisms stiffen 
into ghastly codes and slogans. There are some things that the 
minions of fortune would no longer dare to say or even believe. 
They must keep such company as their material interest throws 
in their way. For their dependence upon the advantages of their 
position is as a hostage to society, which they would sooner die 
than lose. When society wants a victim, the fated man has but 
to be bribed with a house and lot. 

Though, as Stevenson observed, Thoreau did not demonstrate 
any complete independence of artificial civilization, very few at any 
recent period of history could show a greater degree of self-suf- 
ficiency. Even Robinson Crusoe started his solitary economies 
with some material from the shipwreck. Even the Boston artist 
who some years ago entered the Maine woods naked, took along 
his memory and many invaluable skills, as truly tools of civilization 
as gun or hammer. Indeed, absolute independence is hardly ima- 
ginable for one reared among his fellow men. The Walden idea, 
as I understand it, was not to sweep a life clean of all social im- 
plications, but to thin out the worst entanglements. Thoreau was 
not trying to find how far he could go, but how far it was conven- 
ient or wise or pleasant to go. In a similar spirit, how far, I 
wonder, might one push one’s independence to-day ? 


I 


Thoreau retreated to his remote cabin for escape and independ- 
ence. Some of us, however, are by education and temper unfitted 
for life in the woods. Why should not we, then, turn to the sol- 
itude of cities? After all, a merely physical escape from men 
must always be more or less beside the point. In the midst of 
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crowds, though we cannot quiet the roar of humanity, we may, 
for a modicum of peace, sufficiently close our ears. Canny, and 
in non-essentials compromising, we might be practically as inde- 
pendent as Thoreau was, and dying—only then—leave for pos- 
terity one more crabbed secret in a manuscript. 

But no one who so presumes to regulate his own life can ever, 
in any human environment, be either a conformist or a rebel. For 
if he makes compliance his principle, he will be degraded into 
society’s hopeless limbo of respectability. And if he presumes to 
resist, he must expect nothing better than martyrdom. Society 
always penalizes those two extremes. 

Yet an independent spirit who took the trouble to mollify the 
social monster could, with good luck, follow his bent unmolested 
over thrillingly divergent ways. Humble and obscure, he might 
be pronounced merely a harmless fool. Of course his humility 
would have to be genuine of its kind, for the world has a keen 
scent for hidden pride. Attitudes that seem shrewd or “deep” 
awaken an almost superstitious fear; and fear can develop into 
cruel persecution. But the philosophic temper needs no hypocrisy, 
having no hate, fear, or envy to hide. The good-natured indif- 
ference, further, with which such a man regards his human 
environment places him beyond the temptation to meddlesome 
reform. So, escaping notice, he may ordinarily hope to avoid all 
but the more petty antagonisms. 

This urban Waldenite of to-day would need a highly specialized 
form of social resistance. There are at least four tendencies 
which in the last fifty years have made such opposition more nec- 
essary now than perhaps ever before. 

(1) The growth of selling technique in our commercial democ- 
racy requires a peculiar faculty for “sales resistance”. In former 
times thieves stole, rulers ruled, and usurers exacted their pound 
of flesh more or less openly. Trades and classes were often dis- 
tinguishable by costume. Resistance, therefore, or avoidance, was 
comparatively simple. One knew pretty well just what to avoid. 
But as democratic theory began to permeate society, it transpired 
that the practice of open robbery was greatly reduced, save in 
certain notorious centers of corruption. The labeled rulers were 
made figureheads. Usurers were driven out of sight. For a free 
people would not tolerate the appearance of domination. Unable, 
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then, to operate openly, great tyrants and petty pilferers alike 
resorted to subterfuge. They developed an elaborate network of 
traps and snares. Bribes were passed in saloons; elections were 
fixed in churches; school textbooks were colored with individual 
or class propaganda; newspapers were bought up from shore to 
shore by sundry “interests”; the highways bloomed red, green, 
and purple with the blandishments of our hidden exploiters. The 
result is that only very simple people any longer look for disin- 
genuousness anywhere, even in the sky, where restless searchlights 
all night allure the unwary to some sort of trap for blockheads. 

And the insistence of these persuasive dominators is nauseating. 
They impress upon the conscience that their indoctrination is the 
long-sought “good”. To self-interest they offer rewards, to am- 
bition scope, to fear security, to giddiness pleasure. They even 
assure the groping intellect that mastery of their calculating slo- 
gans constitutes intelligence. But the fly in all this oily ingratia- 
tion is not the falseness of the promises, though they are very 
often false. It is rather the habit, rapidly spreading over our 
whole race, of absorbing specially prepared propaganda. We 
breathe a medicated air. No matter how much we resist, sooner 
or later we are infected. Like Rappaccini’s daughter, in Haw- 
thorne’s story, we have never known an uncontaminated environ- 
ment. 

(2) The social encroachments to be resisted are enforced with 
specialized modern allurements from which there is no escape in 
the ways of our contemporary society. It would be better for us 
if we could take our chances with the doctrines of other ages. The 
Greeks, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, in their sorriest 
vagaries, would, by comparison, prove elevating. Chinese, Japan- 
ese, Indian cultures, or even the superstitions of barbaric islanders, 
would profit us more, endanger us less, than our electrically il- 
luminated catchwords. For an unfamiliar sapience moves deeply, 
by its very contrast ; and strange excesses seem unattractive. We 
should find, then, beyond the guarded American horizons of 
thought, some new inspiration, less giddiness. But the philosophy 
to which we are daily subjected is cut to fit our weaknesses, to 
entrap us by our very idealisms. Therefore the new discoveries 
of science, hemming us in with the modern, bring their bane; for 
Socrates made no phonograph records, Pallas Athena never starred 
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in two-reel comedies. So long as we use only the latest inventions, 
we are sealed up in this contaminated atmosphere. Only the an- 
cient art of reading offers any way out, and that way is hard to 
find. Certainly our educators, in graduaily discountenancing the 
concept of “liberal” education, have done their best to suppress 
this kind of liberation, and have helped to keep us bottled up. 


(3) The materialism prevalent everywhere to-day destroys in- 
dependence. Even granted that we are a prey to omnipresent, un- 
seen influences, what is so dreadfully bad about it? Since we 
cannot be wholly independent of our fellows, should we not per- 
haps rejoice that our servitude is rendered agreeable by flattery, 
and delightful temptations? I do not think so. Flattery and 
bribes are poor compensations for even a little servility, and ours 
is no slight debasement. Such a fact alone as the regnancy of 
materialism, with its dispiriting watchword “prosperity”, implies 
the negation of that which Thoreau principally advocated. If 
wisdom lies in yielding as little as possible from life, in exchange 
for nothing but absolute physical necessities, then the purchase 
of luxuries by selling as much of ourselves as we can must be 
tragic folly. Our particularly degrading type of materialism is 
perhaps an inherent vice of democracy. Shakespeare, and others 
of an aristocratic age, were probably not altogether wrong in in- 
sisting that mean people have mean souls. We might do wrong 
to blame deceitful propagandists for all the modern American 
tragedy. The disease attacks the weakest part. Susceptibility, 
more than temptation, may account for this age of stunted living. 
But at all events, I am convinced, no other fault in our age is so 
deplorable as this materialism; before we can have independence, 
we must, at least in our individual living, destroy “prosperity”. 

(4) In any age, independence requires resistance, since the 
greatest social pressure is brought to bear by the average human 
intelligence, which is below the level where independence becomes 
possible. I insist, then, that our era, more than most others, de- 
mands the ungracious Walden virtue of stubborn protestantism, 
known nowadays as sales resistance. But it must be added that 
this is a necessary virtue in any age. Even in an undemocratic 
social system, the average intelligence of a large community is 
ultimately dominant. And this mean wit is always pitifully low. 
Even after leaders of some wisdom have fashioned laws, religion, 
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or art, the average intelligence proceeds to interpret them. And 
thus the working system everywhere must be either a thoroughly 
ignoble code or a debased version of some old ideal. But self-rule, 
a lofty régime for any one, is beyond the power or even the imag- 
ination of such almost-moronic minds as those that made the aver- 
age in the army tests. That myth, the social mind, which, without 
in any real sense existing, operates through our customs and 
taboos, lies below the level where independence becomes possible. 
It must, then, always and everywhere, be firmly, though if pos- 
sible tactfully, withstood. 


II 


Every human attitude seems to induce peculiar symptoms in the 
mind and character. We can detect success by its symptomatic 
swagger. The inferiority complex is no new discovery. Perhaps 
anything we do or think, however effectively, is less important for 
itself than for what it in turn does to us. Thus, in opposing the 
social order, the opposer is like metal held against a grindstone. 
He may develop a keen cutting edge, or he may grind away into 
duliness, deformity, and destruction. The grindstone, in any case, 
goes on just the same. But watch the men who endure the long 
grind of public hostility or indifference. They curl at times in 
a hot tormented cynicism; again, they flatten out to limp despair. 
Some warp and buckle into the self-destructive petulance of vain 
martyrdoms. Others bulge in a tepid glow of self-deceptive 
optimism ; while the bigoted reformers thrust themselves stoutly 
in and strive to reshape the stone. These perils of opposition 
arise less from direct counterthrust than from the inward strain 
and loneliness. The very gesture of resistance weighs down many 
an uplifted arm that hardly felt opposing force. This gnawing 
weariness, indefinitely, cumulatively prolonged, brings many a 
stout heart down. But it is worse to give up the struggle, and 
spin inanely with the grindstone world. 

In seeking a plan, then, for so difficult an independence, one 
looks for sources of strength, for ways of escape from unneces- 
sary friction. Luckily, a single regimen of life offers both of 
these. Thoreau found the principal ingredients in this regimen. 
They are: (1) an intelligent economy of energies; (2) a properly 
controlled retirement; and (3) minimizing of material needs. It 
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should be interesting to investigate the possible applications of 
such requirements under modern urban conditions. 

(1) Economy, because of human limitations, becomes our in- 
evitable technique. The thriftless livers fare badly, whether it 
be time, material things, or energy that they squander. In nothing 
are we ever really rich. But economy, complex, involves the ne- 
cessity of spending as well as the need of conserving. A leaky 
tire is soon flat; too full a tire will burst. A human body con- 
tinually stores up new energy. The world wants that energy in 
its business. Or the possessor may spend it for pleasures. The 
world’s business, however, may not prove interesting; pleasures 
may seem irrelevant. Yet while he lives a man must eat, and 
still the supply of energy mounts. The pressure of pent energy, 
the strain of constant repression, are enough to destroy health, 
sanity, even life. 

Economy of energies may take two directions. There must, on 
the one hand, be some energy for the world’s work, for only by 
labor in the world’s mill can one live in the world. But since 
that is perhaps not our work, it must be reduced to a minimum. 
A man will ascertain how small an income he can live upon, and 
work only up to that amount, declining increases of salary that 
involve new drafts upon his energies. In the other direction, a 
distracting superabundance of energy may be cut down by reduc- 
tion of physical vitality. Thus the saints fasted. With a little 
exercise well adapted, and a proper diet, one should be able to 
live without resorting for release of energy to the meaningless 
dashings about which make human beings ridiculous. 

(2) If one’s energies are under satisfactory control, a reason- 
able retirement should not be very difficult. I assume that Emer- 
son was essentially right in his theory of society and solitude: 
“Solitude is impracticable, and society fatal. We must keep our 
head in the one and our hands in the other.” In the woods, the 
difficulty is to find human company. In a city, it is hard to get 
into even a corner alone. 

The first obstacle to solitude is a family. Thoreau had none. 
But Alcott tried at Fruitlands and, less radically but more success- 
fully, at his home in Concord, to demonstrate the possible inde- 
pendence of a family group. It was hard for him, hard for the 
children, very hard for his wife. Of course family life is hard 
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under any circumstances, but the difficulty of finding several 
people all willing to undergo the rigors of modified and common 
independence must always be very great. 

The principal complication in Alcott’s case seemed to be that 
to the philosopher independence is more essential than family. 
Thus Jesus recommended that one leave father, wife, children, if 
need be, for a religious end. If an ardent enthusiast should under- 
take to marry, then, his partner ought to be equally zealous, for 
otherwise much trouble could ensue. And every child becomes 
an added risk, jeopardizing independence. A family has little 
control over its children. Babies may bring inheritances that lie 
fallow in the parents, that the parents cannot understand or sym- 
pathize with. As the younger generation grows up, it is wooed 
away constantly by society, through books, pictures, schools, 
church, and—most especially—other children. To lose control 
is to lose peace, independence. In fact, children are almost cer- 
tain to prove an entering wedge for social disquiet. Those, there- 
fore, who most prudently aim at escape would do well to have no 
children. Nor can I consider this restriction dangerous to man- 
kind as a whole. Our modern culture seems to be declining any- 
how, and it is not likely that a few extra children from anti-social 
families would make much difference one way or the other. 

As for human associations outside the family, a few principles 
would probably obtain. Professional contacts would be reduced to 
a minimum. There would be no cultivating of business through 
dinners and parties. Of course one who desired no increase of 
income could cheerfully bear any loss occasioned by such un- 
sociability. Furthermore, there would be no membership in any 
sort of club, no church affiliation, no voting to do, no newspapers 
to read. All invitations would be courteously declined, and only 
extempore visits ever made. Naturally, callers, if any, would be 
of the back-door kind, who, if their call proved inopportune, might 
without offence be thrust forth. They would be hardy spirits, re- 
quiring no dressed-up reception or picked-up room. If they re- 
mained to dine, they would not object to bread and milk from a 
blue bowl. 

The thinning and wasting of life which is incident to an excess 
of society, arises largely from “stepping out”. Often careless 
people literally go out and circulate in the world most of the time, 
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not particularly wishing to do so, but restless, following every 
summons, not knowing where to stop. And subtler excursions are 
offered over the radio or in some books and magazines, to un- 
settle one’s living. But urban society is too busy in these days to 
concern itself long about a man who draws his blinds and remains 
obscurely at home. Such a man may enjoy the most absolute of 
all solitudes, the spiritual solitude of a large city. 

(3) Thoreau figured that man’s great problem is how to get 
food, shelter, and clothing—the basic physical needs—without 
exchanging for them too much of his proper life. How can he 
cut down these needs to a minimum? How can he get them sup- 
plied as cheaply as possible? 

As concerns food, one could cut out unnecessary expense for 
service, elaborate flavorings, excessive richness, rare but not par- 
ticularly beneficial materials. Cheapness of the food, adequacy 
for nourishment, and ease of preparation would be the main con- 
siderations. For relish, dependence would be mostly upon ap- 
petite and the acquirement of a taste for simple and wholesome 
diet. Though the corner grocery lacks the natural disciplinary 
value of a garden plot, it is perhaps more reliable. At all events, 
the degenerate city-dweller must make the best of it. With the 
supplementary resource of importations and tinned stuffs, he will 
be able to get a varied diet at all seasons. Partially prepared foods 
save time from the kitchen. Of course the city man must earn 
at his profession the extra cost which Thoreau could save by 
planting, hoeing, and cooking. With less variety of work, per- 
haps, the modern hermit might have, on the whole, better board. 

In a city one would be glad to enjoy the simplicity of Thoreau’s 
housing problem.- His land was free, by squatter’s rights. His 
house, while adequate, was an extremely simple and inexpensive 
affair. There was no question of commutation, no bother about 
taxes or assessments. Possibly it was in this item of shelter that 
the Walden recluse profited most by his rustic location. As he 
pointed out, other men, his near neighbors, worked many years to 
own their farms, whereas his dwelling was set up and paid for 
within a year. 

To own any sort of house and lot in a city would, it seems to 
me, hardly square with anything like Thoreau’s philosophy. Not 
only would the price of purchase be too great, but the taxes and 
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similar charges would gall a free spirit. There would be a humil- 
iating identification of one’s interests with those of the compli- 
cated, antipathetic community. The man who refused to pay his 
taxes in Concord would not willingly contribute to fill the munici- 
pal coffers of, let us say, Chicago. Of course the makeshift of 
paying rent is no real remedy, for the rent must ultimately cover 
taxes, purchase price, incidental expenses, and the landlord’s 
profit. But the mere tenant is free from most of the responsi- 
bilities and cares of ownership. He is not confined, but may move 
upon short notice. Moreover, by taking only a few rooms in a 
building, he can share with other tenants many costs that, occupy- 
ing a whole house, he would have to bear alone. 


Often the city man has to choose between an expensive dwelling 
near his place of business, and a cheaper, perhaps pleasanter re- 
treat at a distance which would necessitate commutation. It is a 
bitter choice. It brings up the thorny question of whether or not 
independence could be reconciled to a motor car. Perhaps, with 
stress, it might. The whole city idea is such a gigantic compro- 
mise that one more breath-taking concession might not prove 
quite the last straw. But a motor car is taxable. It carries one 
only along public highways, where vehicles pass perforce before 
a barrage of billboards, blazoning propaganda. Thoreau could 
not endure to walk along a country road; how would he have re- 
acted to our interurban arteries of speed madness and roaring 
commercial traffic? Probably a cellar room within walking dis- 
tance of one’s engagements would be preferable to a far more 
comfortable house that could be reached only by automobile. A 
street car, in that the passenger does not have to own it, might 
offer one dismal solution to this urban dilemma of cost and dis- 
tance. 

I cannot describe the hermit’s house itself, for it would be just 
a very cheap house in the city. Since the tenant could have had 
nothing to do with its construction, the building would look as 
the architect and time contrived, probably disheartening enough. 
Inside, the furniture likewise would have that dull, miscellaneous 
appearance which commonly attaches to furnished rooms. The 
housework would not be too well done, nor would it ever receive 
much emphasis. But all the arrangements would be conducive 
to that occupation which fed the soul of the man. I have known 
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a Greek, a graduate of two European universities, whose daily 
work was to run a group of washing machines in a laundry. His 
attic room was piled to the ceiling with rare and costly volumes 
on art. I knew a German, a night-watchman in a museum. For 
years the only article of furniture he owned was an old, mellow- 
toned piano, at which he sat each afternoon and played whole 
opera scores by ear. The born protestant must live out a thousand 
negations. But he can do this only if he have some affirmative, 
creative strain underlying all his life, to give it stamina and cutting 
edge. The evidence of this life-core may generally be seen in 
one’s house. The absence of such core is not redeemed by ex- 
pensive furnishings. 


The desirable qualities in clothes are comfort, durability, econ- 
omy, and as little conspicuousness as possible. That is, the gar- 
ments are relative to the wearer and his needs, with only such 
regard for society as might prevent active and unpleasant inter- 
ference. If some associates are alienated by the color of a tie, 
their absence is probably worth more than their company. But 
if for some humiliating reason their shallow attachment is tempor- 
arily necessary, a scorner of shams will ask only with how small 
compliance and for how short a time he can get on with them. 
Nor would such a man find any honest meaning in the common 
implication of the advertisements that clothes cover up many sorts 
of defects, accentuate genuine but faint favorable characteristics, 
and throw out an illusion of attractiveness or efficiency where 
none exists. On the contrary, if he has any strength or beauty, 
plain honesty would prompt him not to make such an advantage 
seem greater than it is. And he might remove his real defects 
when possible, but he would not artfully assume qualities that are 
not his. Naturally, he would not care about the supposed prag- 
matic effectiveness of clothes in making one’s mark upon society. 
Such a use of clothes would probably rank in his estimation about 
as the use of the whip ranks with modern educators. He would 
consider it a doubtful and dangerous expedient. But least of all 
would an independent soul esteem the common belief that clothes 
have a special reaction upon the wearer, conferring confidence 
and a consciousness of rightness and well-being. The only pys- 
chological effect which he would himself seek from his clothes 
would be realized in proper warmth, freedom of movement, and, 
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perhaps, cleanliness. Fashions and rare or costly materials which 
are not particularly useful, he would perhaps look upon as a clever 
device of organized society to stimulate more frequent buying at 
higher prices. 

Nor would this attitude identify him with boors who fail to 
appreciate esthetic values. From Aristotle down, writers on 
esthetics have generally held that real beauty grows out of economy 
and utility. In fact, solely upon the basis of this theory of beauty, 
one might attack the whole philosophy of fashions. 


III 


In putting this matter of dissent as clearly as I could, I have 
been obliged to state a negative, one-sided case. The excuse for 
independence, however, is an affirmative life of depth and creative 
work. And I suspect that in the pursuit of some such program, 
there might appear various real advantages in city life. Thoreau, 
we read, had no little difficulty in borrowing books from the Har- 
vard University Library, since he was not a resident of Boston. 
Museums, laboratories, concerts, etc., which do much to further 
high constructive interests, are all most conveniently used in cities. 
But every reader of Walden must recall the cosmic challenge to 
thought and study which Thoreau found in the woods. Indeed, 
civilization furnishes for the most part only the embroidery of 
resources and subjects, helping least where help is needed most, 
and endlessly elaborating trivial conceits. 

Imperfectly, then, though with some advantages, Thoreau’s 
essential retirement and economies might be approximated in a 
modern city. Of course Walden was better, with its idyllic close- 
ness to nature and its large independence. With each progressive 
alienation from the real sources of food, clothing, and shelter, 
we are more strongly bound to a decaying social order. This re- 
sort to urban solitude is but a retreating compromise, to render 
the inevitable as innocuous as it may be. 


GEORGE SHELTON HUBBELL. 

















WILL THE PUBLIC TAKE THE MEDICINE? 


The intelligentsia must play. During one decade they ridicule 
all things “Victorian”. During another, they plan for permanent 
international peace. To-day, they weigh democracy. Should 
or should not it endure? The “should-nots” usually have the 
victory. Nor do they regard this analysis of democracy as being 
merely of academic and forensic interest. The recent events 
in Italy and Russia are to them clear proof that both parliament- 
ary and republican institutions, if not dead, are rapidly sinking, 
victims of dreaded diseases. Even in the United States, it ap- 
pears, democracy is imperiled. No less a figure than Will Du- 
rant tells us “that in America, at least, democracy has broken 
down. That is to say, it has visibly failed to give us either a gov- 
ernment by the people, or a government by the best”. Clearly, 
we are in grave danger. Let us examine the problem. 

The case against democracy is rather mild but it is also rather 
obvious and easy to understand. It can be stated simply. Our 
politicians are a poor lot. The United States is prosperous and 
mildly progressive, in spite of their half-hearted and often child- 
ish efforts. The men who run our government are not statesmen ; 
they have not been trained in the science of government. If ques- 
tioned closely, nearly everyone will admit that we are in need of 
more competent and far-seeing men in our public offices. Thus 
the only question remaining for solution is—how are we going 
to remedy this lack of well-trained officials ? 

The answer is—probably we won't. Thoughtful critics of 
our democratic order are only too apt to forget that as long as 
our country remains prosperous and mildly progressive, people 
will be content to let things take their natural course. And that 
means that the present politicians “stay”. Every five or ten years 
certain groups may protest mildly, as the farmers did during the 
the last election; but unless the country suffers a sharp and pro- 
longed economic depression, there will be comparatively little 
change in our political institutions. 

Are all discussions, then, of widespread changes purely aca- 
demic? Not necessarily. The unexpected may happen, the pro- 
longed depression may occur. If it does, we should be prepared 
to make the most of it. Extensive propaganda for the improve- 
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ment of our political and economic systems should be skillfully 
_ carried on for years before the depression begins. Otherwise, the 
reform group, finding themselves disorganized and the public mind 
unprepared, may miss its opportunity. But even if this economic 
depression does not come—and only the extremist hopes that it 
will—we may possibly make some slight change in the political 
order, although the process must of necessity be discouragingly 
slow. The important truth to realize is that the problem is es- 
sentially one of persuasion. It demands the application of per- 
suasive methods. Mere assent among the “intellectuals” will be 
worse than futile. We must “motivate” the voters to act effective- 
ly. This motivation is usually neglected. How ridiculously in- 
effectual our modern political philosophers are in bringing people 
to accept their often valuable plans! After even a brief advertis- 
ing campaign, a business organization may succeed in selling mil- 
lions of essentially useless articles to an eager and believing public. 
And yet the man with a really vital program for sociai improve- 
ment only too often has no adequate knowledge of ways and means 
of presenting his plan persuasively to that same public. The 
candy-bar wins; the social improvemen loses. 

To reduce the problem to simple and tangible terms, let us ex- 
amine the difficulties which beset the social thinker turned social 
reformer once he attempts to persuade a reluctant public to accept 
any worthy plan. One such plan is that which has been termed 
“government by experts”; that is to say, administration by those 
carefully trained in the science of government. The city-manager 
movement is only one phase of the attempt to remove, whenever 
possible, the administration of public affairs from the direction of 
the ward boss and his merry political allies, and to place it in the 
keeping of men and women who have spent years in preparing for 
the work. Governmental direction would then become a profes- 
sion, comparable to law and medicine, requiring its members to 
demonstrate a definite measure of ability. The function of these 
administrators of the political sciences would be the céordination 
for the service of the state the advances in knowledge made by 
psychology, sociology, economics, science, medicine, law, crim- 
inology, and education—in short, the turning of all learning to pub- 
lic good. Although possessing amazing possibilities for social 
progress, such an innovation is not startling, and would have the 
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approval of a vast majority of social thinkers. Only one difficul- 
ty remains, a difficulty which most political scientists all too fre- 
quently ignore—how shall we obtaii public support for this plan 
of government by experts? It is in line with the mighty cry of 
the age—let the expert rule. The only really difficult task is the 
inducing of a complacent public to accept it. 


How is this to be done? Or better yet, what must we do first ? 
And the answer is, of course, be destructive. There is, I realize, 
a widespread prejudice against destructive criticism. It isn’t con- 
sidered “good manners”. But this dislike comes largely from 
those who do not even faintly understand the heartbreaking dif- 
ficulty of changing any well-established institution. We all know 
that most people will not make an appointment with a dentist un- 
less they are convinced that their teeth are well decayed, and it 
usually takes severe aches to persuade them to keep their appoint- 
ments. In like manner, to bring a governmental change we must 
crystallize the public mind against the present run of politicians, 
being careful, of course, to give full praise to the few competent 
men now in office. True, the public is already inclined to look with 
scorn upon the genre, but as yet their scorn is far too mild. They 
do not realize a thirtieth of the typical politician’s astonishing in- 
competence. They must be shown again and again in the most 
definite and vivid manner possible how little the normal politician 
knows of economics, political science, administration, city-plan- 
ning, engineering problems, farm relief, labor legislation, sociolo- 
gy—all the many phases of governmental activity. 


Unfortunately, only a comparatively few people comprehend 
the complexity of modern government. And although we can 
never hope to educate the rank and file to more than a vague 
knowledge of its many-sided activities, we can at least make them 
sense how utterly and hopelessly impotent most politicians are in 
their feeble attempts to control these social forces. The widely- 
heid mental stereotype that the efficient office-holder need only be 
reasonably honest, a friend of the people, a foe of corruption, 
and kind to children has checked most of our efforts to put capable 
men in office. Unless a vehement and long continued swat-the-fly 
campaign is waged against the present type of statesman, the 
public will go serenely onward, unconscious of all that far-seeing 
administration might do for them. 
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But once the public is convinced of the amazing inefficiency 
‘easily discovered in a majority of our present politicians, the de- 
structive part of our present campaign is not more than a fifth 
completed. The remaining four-fifths consist in arousing the in- 
dividual voter’s discontent with his own condition. This sense of 
maladjustment must not be merely a general one; it must in some 
way be related to the welfare of each man whose support we need 
to effect the change. Whenever possible, the appeal must awaken 
personal discontent. Connect public interest with self-interest. 
This is a simple and obvious requirement, you may think, but an 
astonishing number of authors and speakers completely forget it. 
Examine at random a dozen fairly recent books on political science 
or a score of the many articles found in the various periodicals. 
You will find in them many excellent plans for improving the 
machinery of state. And yet very few, if any, of their authors 
will present their projects in a way which would cause even one 
voter in fourteen to put away the sporting page of his newspaper 
long enough to give the innovation a second and a third thought. 
Almost without exception, these books are written by scholars 
for scholars—and later assigned as text-books and collateral read- 
ing to semi-interested college students. It is the fashion, of course, 
to sneer at the so-called man in the streets, and to depreciate his 
interest in Jack Dempsey, Babe Ruth, Helen Wills, the newest 
type of radio, and the lure in Clara Bow’s eyes. But how equally 
stupid is the “intellectual’s” failure to realize that if he wishes 
political improvement, he must relate his plans to the life of this 
same man in the streets. Our political scientists write many pa- 
pers concerning the state, but the ward boss, at least by proxy, still 
tends to run the state. 

But even when the thoughtful political scientist does attempt 
to relate his plan to the lives of the voters—which is not often— 
he usually commits the mistake of appealing to the “average” 
voter. And this average voter does not exist. The ward boss 
knows that he doesn’t; that is one of the reasons we have ward 
bosses. The successful ward boss has long ago discovered that 
in his district are many types of men. He must interest business 
men, street-car conductors, laborers (organized and unorganized), 
stenographers, Y.M.C.A. secretaries, house-wives, the pool room 
boys, bootleggers, club workers, preachers, and others, varying in 
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type with the particular ward. Sometimes he comes in contact 
with the more influential members of the community—men of 
wealth and social position, executives of large corporations, prom- 
inent lawyers, newspaper editors, and leaders of powerful gangs. 
Obviously, his approach must vary; the particular plan which the 
ward boss is backing must be related to the economic and political 
life of each type of voter. If, in addition, the proposed improve- 
ment is a national one, the necessity for variety in appeal is greatly 
increased. The farmer must be met as a farmer having a farmer’s 
viewpoint ; the coal miner as a coal miner; the owner of the mine 
as an owner of mines. But unfortunately few of our political 
thinkers can or will explain the way their projects may be made 
attractive to these many types. They talk and write constantly 
of the voter and the citizen but they forget the bank clerk. 

You may think that it is not always possible to present a suf- 
ficient variety of appeals to reach all the many occupations. And 
often that is true. But the difficulty can be solved in other ways; 
if the political philosopher were half as adept in discovering means 
of winning support as he is prolific in conceiving political im- 
provements, our social organization would be more advanced than 
it is today. One such possibility occurs without extended thought. 
Let us examine the condition in almost any American city. The 
people of that city live, for the most part, in unattractive houses 
situated in ugly or semi-ugly surroundings. The rent, especially 
in the larger cities, is high enough to command—you would think 
—a more pleasing return. But with the exception of a few ex- 
clusive residential districts, the physical environment is common- 
place, drab, or even ugly. Are the inhabitants satisfied with their 
condition? Not necessarily. Within limits, they do respond to 
beauty wherever they find it. The show their mildly aesthetic 
taste in their choice of motion picture “palaces”, screen actors and 
actresses, the lines in the body of the latest motor car, and often 
in the interior decoration of their homes. No much, I grant, but 
enough, (to take only one illustration,) to create a desire for the 
many advantages of an extensive program of city planning once 
some one visualizes for them the improvements possible. If it 
could be demonstrated that their city, at least in the newer sec- 
tions, could be made attractive by means of a comparatively in- 
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expensive plan carried out under the strict supervision of highly 
trained municipal officers, the voters would in time begin to de- 
mand this foresight from the office-holders. An expert who had 
made an extensive study of “the city beautiful” could then and 
there do much to establish the prestige of his newly organized 
profession, thereby paving the way for other specialists trained 
in the many phases of scientific government. This preliminary 
work in city planning is being done in certain cities, but for the 
most part the critics of our political order have contented them- 
selves with mere speculation concerning what might be done if 
our voters were not such stupid people. 

Neither should we neglect another element in our persuasive 
campaign. The plan of government by specialists is very new to 
most people and is thus very modern. It is, therefore, up-to-date, 
efficient, and business-like. True, all these terms are very vague; 
they mean almost anything. But what cares the public for that? 
They wish the most modern innovation, regardless of its cost. If 
it can be made to appear that government by well-trained experts 
is the only up-to-date method and that anyone who opposes it is 
as far behind the times as the man who has never been up in an 
airplane, thousands of voters who could not otherwise be moti- 
vated will eagerly adopt the plan. Their enthusiasm may be short- 
lived, but once the plan is established, the experts will at least 
have an opportunity to demonstrate their worth. And perhaps 
they may make a go of it. Who knows? 

The persuasive campaign must have, in addition, two never fail- 
ing props—a slogan and a popular analogy. The slogan will be 
easy to find. Given a week’s notice, a good advertising company 
will submit a dozen from which to choose. “Better men; better 
cities.” “A business program for business men.” Or “The pro- 
fession of government.” The discovery of the popular analogy 
will be more difficult, but not impossible. By a popular analogy 
I mean an analogy not necessarily sound—few analogies can claim 
that distinction—but one easily grasped by most minds. Those 
who advocate any kind of mechanical improvement have a ready 
analogy which rarely fails to bring results. “Look at the airplane, 
the telephone, the submarine, the radio, the movietone! If you 
had foretold these things a hundred years ago, they would have 
called you insane. You see how it is? Nothing’s impossible. Now 
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this invention of mine. Here are the plans. If I had just five 
thousand dollars more, I could perfect it. I need to make only 
a few minor improvements. You see, you step in this cage; I 
close the door and press the button; you open the door—and find 
yourself in Paris, or wherever you have arranged to be. It’s 
really very simple.” How many a well-meaning but naive man- 
of-means has financed only slightly less ridiculous plans and all 
because of the popular analogy which proves that since so many 
seemingly popular inventions have been perfected, nothing is be- 
yond our power of execution! This same analogy might be used 
again, but I doubt its effectiveness in our campaign for govern- 
ment by experts. It is too often associated with mechanical im- 
provements. The inter-nationalists and the pro-League of Na- 
tions people used it with only indifferent success. But-it should 
be possible to find a similar analogy which would apply directly to 
governmental affairs. We can not remind ourselves too often 
that more supporters will be won by such an analogy than by 
many libraries of evidence, books, pamphlets, and charts—al- 
though a good poster or two are not to be omitted. 

One further requisite. Our proposed improvement must stim- 
ulate the imaginations of the voters. “Imagination” is, I realize. 
a vague term, and the psychologists are still in characteristically 
bitter dispute over its meaning. But as yet we have no better 
word, and all of us know that certain concepts stir our sleeping 
imaginations to feverish activity. During the world war we 
thought that we were engaging in a great and holy crusade to es- 
tablish a world-wide democracy and to banish all wars forever. 
The power of the imaginative appeal was attested by the belief 
of thousands of intelligent Americans that war could serve to 
end war. Woodrow Wilson had few equals in the use of this 
appeal to our grail-seeking tendencies. The same persuasive 
method has recently been employed for a different end by the re- 
sourceful Mussolini. The glory of Rome is born again! Italy 
faces a new day and a new order. Cynical indeed is the Italian 
who can deny the call of the Cause. And what was used by 
Wilson and Mussolini can be used by us. The Great Modern 
Crusade..... It is sad to think that men can be stirred so ve- 
hemently by a few fleet g images, by the dramatization of their 
hopes. But it is more sad to know that many excellent plans have 
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been lost because their backers either were ignorant of the tre- 
- mendous power generated by the aroused imagination, or were re- 
luctant to use that power. If we restrict ourselves to the use of 
evidence, logic, and reasoning, we must remain content with con- 
ditions as they are. And if a change does come, it will probably 
be a foolish or a dangerous one. What tragedy impotence! 

It has been my purpose here not to outline a complete campaign 
of persuasive strategy, but rather to indicate by illustration the 
attitude which those who would effectively direct such a campaign 
should take toward the minds of the public, and to explain a few 
of the fundamental elements which this persuasive attack should 
possess. We must, first of all, be vehemently destructive in our 
criticism, clearly demonstrating the present-day politician’s in- 
ability to understand the complications of government. In ad- 
dition, we must arouse each individual voter’s dissatisfaction with 
his own economic-political status by appealing to him either 
through his occupation or his social position. The appeal must 
vary with the man and the occasion. The benefits of city-planning 
is one illustration of the various avenues of attack open to the 
resourceful political reformer. We must also stress the modern- 
ness of our plan, labeling as old-fashioned those who would op- 
pose it. The campaign must include one or more memorable 
slogans and at least one popular analogy which will outweigh tons 
of evidence. Above all, the plan must stir the imaginations of the 
citizens. We must enlist the voters in a worthy “cause”. 

To profit from this persuasive strategy, you need not accept 
the plan of government by carefully trained specialists. But what- 
ever the plan finally adopted by the intellectual leaders of this 
country, or by any influential group of them, acting as a unit under 
unified direction, the persuasive methods used must match the 
natures of those whose support is needed. One of the most 
serious maladjustments of our twentieth century life is that our 
conception of what should be done far exceeds our ability to in- 
gluce others to do it. The sooner we understand persuasive tactics, 
the sooner will our government and our society become more 
tolerable. 

“Why stand you there thus idle?” 
Epwin H. Pacet. 
Syracuse University. 




















“PURISTS” ON PARNASSUS 


In a series of articles in the Nouvelles Littéraires,! M. Fran- 
cois Porché, the popular French poet, makes the claim that 
truly great poetry must be an expression of the language and 
the spirit of the common people. Immortality, he contends 
rightly, cannot go with unintelligibility. The ivory tower can 
never become a temple of worship. 

All these are self-evident truisms, on the surface. But their 
underlying truth is much debatable. Is all poetry contingent 
upon popular sensibility, popular intelligence, and popular ac- 
ceptance? Is the Winged Victory of Samothrace inherent in 
any unquarried stone, and, a fortiori, in a shovelful of muddy 
clay? Potentially yes, but ultimately the clay must become pure 
carrara, and the carrara a resplendent Victory. The latter, 
whether it be a winged stone, or winged words, is ultimately a 
quintessence of life, a spiritual vision materialized, a transcen- 
dental ecstasy reared on an earthly pedestal. This ecstasy, 
whether it be like that in the Bible and in Dante, or like that in 
Keats, and Baudelaire, cannot be of the same nature as what is 
meant by “popular’’. If it were, people would be reading the 
Ode to the Nightingale or the Psalms; but few do, outside the 
school or the church. It must, of necessity, be like that felt in 
an ivory tower—of the soul; of an intellectual and spiritual 
priesthood ; of an elect aristocracy drunk on beauty and divinity. 
To be great, that is, and immortal poetry like Milton’s and 
Shakespeare’s and Calderon’s which are not “popular’’, must be 
the expression of a human élite. It must be the expression of a 
transcendental urge, nurtured always in the spirit of the ideal- 
istic few who, in all ages, strive to lift the soul of Caliban to the 
heaven of Ariel. 

The debate on the various ideals of ‘‘pure’”’ poetry which has 
been stirring the spirits of both poets and critics, in France and 
elsewhere, within the last two or three years, has been carried 
on, on the whole, at this high level of spirituality. Neither M. 
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Henri Bremond nor M. Paul Valeéry, its chief figures, are much 
’ concerned with the problem of “popular” poetry. For them, 
“popular” poetry lics on a different level. It rises from a dif- 
rerent center of vibration than “pure”’ poetry, though both kinds 
may be confronting the same variety of realistic experience. 

So when on October 24, 1925, M. Henri Bremond delivered 
his now famous address before the joint session of all the five 
French Academies, he chose to discuss the substance of what 
constitutes the essence of “pure” poetry. This engendered a 
veritable storm of comment and criticism. It drew into its vor- 
tex even those least prone to espouse the blind prejudices of the 
day. For what, in fine, is the nature of the esthetic something 
which is looked for and must be met alike in a poem, a painting, 
a quatuor? ‘All the fine arts’’, wrote Coleridge, “are different 
species of poetry. The same spirit speaks to the mind through 
different senses by manifestations of itself, appropriate to each. 
. . . The common essence of all consists in the excitement of 
emotion for the immediate purpose of pleasure through the 
medium of beauty. . . .”” But pleasure itself may be superficial, 
and divorced from poetry. He states further that ‘‘the sense of 
beauty is intuitive, and beauty itself is all that inspires pleasure 
without, and aloof from, and even contrarily to, interest.”? By 
going down to the intuition, Coleridge reaches at once to the 
substratum of our xsthetic faculties. But poetry here is still a 
strange bedfellow to a good many other activities, even interested 
ones, and some not beautiful. So there must be sifting. ‘In 
poetry, in general,” says Guyau, “what is poctical is not the same 
thing as the beautiful; beauty resides especially in form, in its 
proportion and in{its harmony. What is poetical resides espec- 
ially in what form exposes or suggests rather than in what it 
shows.”* That is what Lascelles Abercrombie is saying when 
he writes: “It is not the magic of language itself which accounts 
‘for greatness [of poetry], but that which comes to us through 
and by means of magical language.”’ At the first touch of that 





*Miscellanies, London: 1892. Pp. 7, 46. 
3L’Art au point de vue sociologigue, Paris: F. Alcan, 1884. P. 297. 
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“magic language” or “sorcellerie évocatoire”’, as Baudelaire used 
to say, our poetical reactions are aroused, instinctively or intu- 
itively, to the extent that if later we want to analyse the sub- 
stance of that ‘magic language”’, we find that it is made up of 
no better stuff than the common clay of our daily experiences, 
metamorphosed into poetry by something in it which escapes 
detection. In a genuinely poetic verse, its magic substance 
flows into the reader at his first contact with it. Further acquain- 
tance with it may strengthen and justify the first impression. 
But the accruement of this “postponed” pleasure, if it adds 
something to the ecstatic surprise of the first incantation, cannot 
detract anything from it. For in that incantation lies the power 
of poetry, in Mr. Abercrombie’s words again, “not only to charm 
and delight, but to kindle our minds into unusual vitality, ex- 
quisitely aware both of things and of the connexions of things.’’4 
Poetry is thus envisaged as the summation of all human ac 
tivities, intellectual, sensual, moral. It represents not only pure 
reason, pure sensation, pure emotion, but all of these together. 
It is the intensification, the spiritual fusion, of a good many mo- 
ments; of a variety of feeling, and sensing, and thinking. And 
it is only thanks to the magic of the language of the poet that 
we can come close to reconstructing through words the exalta- 
tion, the ecstasy of those poetical experiences. The soul that 
has been once introduced into such a harmonious atmosphere 
longs then to return thither. So Baudelaire characterized the 
poetic experience as “strictly and simply the human aspiration 
towards a superior beauty, and,” he goes on to declare, “the 
manifestation of this principle lics in an enthusiasm, an excita- 
tion of the soul,—an enthusiasm which is entirely independent 
of truth which is the pasture of reason.”® That is why the at- 
mosphere can be most satisfying only when the poet is able to 
maintain it in all its purity by the magic of his words. The mo- 
ment they fail, or the moment one seeks to see behind and around 





* The Idea of Great Poetry. London: 1925. P. 18. 
5“Notes nouvelles sur Ed. Poe,” Mouvelles Histoires Extraordinaires. 
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them, the spell is broken, and the poetry becomes limping prose. 
So often a poem that is mechanically perfect leaves us cold be- 
cause the words have been used to analyse ideas and abstrac- 
tions, which is what their function isin prose. But in poetry 
their function is to suggest the secret reality concealed beneath 
the outward symbol of things. That is why a poem can be 
read over several times almost or apparently irrationally without 
its losing its original charm. Evidently, what we seek in it and 
what it gives, is something besides or different from what satisfies 
our reason. 

In poetry, language is not the vehicle on which reason moves 
to reach the poetic center, but the vehicle on which the poetic 
sensation moves to reach reason. Words being the rhythmic 
echoes of physio-psychological processes, are a means of bring- 
ing to the surface of the conscious being the deep sub-current 
of the vibrations of life. They recreate on the surface the 
rhythms of life that go on in its depths. Thus poetry does not 
move from outside in, but from inside out. That is why Joubert 
could say: “One cannot find poetry anywhere unless he bears 
it in himself.” Some of that poetic substance is always lost in 
transit, however. Not all is lifted on the wings of words. And 
so reason never succeeds in apprehending all that a poetic vision 
experiences. Hence to attempt to explain, to rationalize a poem 
is to destroy its enchantment, the magic link that holds all these 
inner experiences together. For a poetic experience itself is an 
excursion in depth. It passes through the intuitions, and estab- 
lishes a dynamic ladder between the surface of life, which is the 
level at which our reason works, and its inner depths. The poet 
immortalizes this dynamic experience in a static, durable mould, 
and establishes thus a concrete link from his soul to the soul of 
the reader, so that the poem becomes a cause of constant won- 
der to our conscious being. Poetry alone can do that, or music. 
So.after hearing the septuor of Vinteuil, Marcel Proust can 
write: ‘I asked myself if music was not the unique example of 
what might have been—if there had been no invention of lan- 
guage, no formation of words, no analysis of ideas—communica- 
tion between souls. I felt it was like a beginning which was not 
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followed up; humanity entered other paths, those of spoken and 
written language. But this return to the unanalysed was so in- 
toxicating, that on coming out of this paradise, contact with 
more or less intelligent creatures and ideas seemed extraordi- 
narily insignificant.”® Our reasoning intelligence is incapable of 
perceiving in their intimacy the poctic moments which add sig- 
nificance to our lives, or of recreating them. It can, at most, 
become aware of them only after they have been lived. The re- 
flective conscience thus lags behind the intuitive. Between the 
two lies the mysterious channel along which the inspiration 
travels on its journey from the unconscious to the conscious, 
acquiring form as it rises, until it becomes a poem. And even 
here, the choice of one word over another cannot be dictated by 
the reflective conscience, since it becomes fully aware of the 
poetic experience only when the latter, like Phoebus out of the 
sea, has risen out of the waves of the unconscious. It remains 
a mysterious operation, like the experience it reveals. Why is 
it, for example, that a change of a few words have turned Poe's 
first mediocre couplet from //e/en, 


To the beauty of fair Greece 
And the grandeur of old Rome. 


into the immortal splendor of: 


To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Or, as M. Henri Bremond points out, what makes of Keats’ 
first prosaic line: 

A thing of beauty is a constant joy 
the supremely poetic incantation: 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 
Reason leaves us in the dark, for it is itself in the dark about 
the matter. 

And so, just as in moments of stress we may find ourselves 

praying instinctively, so we may be and are moved by a poem 
in spite of our intellect, because poetry, like prayer, can pierce 
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the shell our rationalism builds around our souls and connect 


. us with the unknown, or with the divine. That is why every 


poem worth the name gives the reader ‘ux frisson nouveau" to 
use Victor Hugo’s words. It gives the sensation of something 
thrilling to the heart; of something otherwise inexpressible and 
ineffable ; of something that lifts us and makes us want to fly 
when our reason advises us to crawl. And it is immaterial what 
the subject matter of the poem is, whether it is the result of in- 
tensive labor or of a spontancous outburst of fluent inspiration. 
The essence of its poetry is the same, in Shelley's Ode to the 
West Wind as in Baudelaire’s Le Voyage, in Lamartine’s Le Lac 
as in Valéry’s Le Cimetiére Marin. 


II 


The theories on “pure” poetry announced by M. Henri Bre- 
mond in his address before the Académie, and further elaborated 
at length in his two books: La Poésie Pure and Pricre et Poésie, 
are no more iconoclastic than this. Human life has two means 
of self-expression. Prose translates its understanding of what 
lies nearest to the surface of things; poetry what it apprehends 
at their innermost center, through the medium of the intuitions. 
Prose can translate the meaning of a sunset. But a sunset stirs 
something so deep in us that the inarticulate remain silent. 
That silence is what the poet expresses ina poem. The inner 
vibration which accompanies all deep experience thus rises to 
the surface, not of our reasoning faculties, primarily, but of our 
sentient faculties. So that, as Walter Pater has remarked: ‘‘the 
perfection of poctry seems to depend in part on a certain sup- 
pression of mere subject so that the meaning reaches us through 
ways not distinctly traceable by the understanding.” This sub- 
conscious understanding lies at the basis of M. Bremond’s theory 
of poetry. He quotes Gérard de Nerval who said: ‘My son- 
nets are no more obscure than the metaphysics of Hegel.” And 
they aren’t, for those who read them poetically. For their charm 
does not reside in their philosophy, which could be translated 
into prose. It resides in something which it seems would re- 
main inexpressible and ineffable in them in any other form. Its 
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effect, in the words of Bergson, consists ‘in lulling our faculties 

. to lead us to a state of perfect docility when we realize the 
idea suggested to us, when we sympathize with the sentiments 
expressed. In the processes of art, one finds under an attenu- 
ated form, refined and somewhat spiritualized, the processes by 
which one gets at the hypnotic state.” ‘ 

That leads us right into M. Bremond’s camp. Formerly, he 
declares, one sought in a poem primarily vivid images, thoughts, 
or sublime sentiments, and secondarily something ineffable in it. 
Now, he holds, we seek primarily that something ineffable which 
really distinguishes poetry from prose, and closely allied to it, 
but secondarily, its images, thoughts, or sentiments. That inef- 
fable quality in it constitutes the essence of poetry, the element 
of “purity” in what he calls “pure poetry”. It resides in some- 
thing intangible and mystic in the expression of the poem that 
appeals to our poetical sense in spite of all our logic and reason- 
ing. It is what makes or unmakes real poetry, or what makes 
or unmakes music. It does not lie wholly in the images, the 
symbols, the picturesqueness of the words in the poem, since a 
poem may have all these things and still not be poetic. The 
real poem creates in the reader not a state of understanding, but 
a state of incantation that he cannot analyse or escape, if he is 
poetically inclined. It does more than satisfy the mental pro- 
cesses of the reader; it creates in him a condition of luminous 
vision that requires no mental chart, no intellectual compass to 
apprehend. Quoting Keats, who defined it as an “awful warmth 
about the heart, like a load of immortality’, M. Bremond de- 
clares it to be akin to the phenomenon of prayer. Divesting it 
of all its material or prosaic encumbrances, pure poetry, M. Bre- 
mond believes, is a condition akin to that of divine ecstasy. 

It might be argued that the objection to defining pure poetry 
in terms of an unknown, viz., music, is still valid in the case of 
prayer. This is not so, however. For what is prayer if not a 
condition of the mind and heart that puts us into absolute and 
immediate contact with the real essence of life, or with the 
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divinity? To be effective, however, prayer must be intensive, 


. absorbing, and exalting. The best poetry of Virgil, of Dante, 


of Villon, of Wordsworth, has the same effect of drawing the 
reader away from his material preoccupations, and into the 
mystic shrine of his soul. That is why M. Bremond con- 
siders the poetic experience as of the same nature as the 
the mystic experience. Is there, indeed, a poetry more fervid, 
intense, and contagious than that which emanates from the Bible? 
The Song of Songs, the Psalms are lyric prayers, pure poetry at 
its best. And there is no contradiction involved in the case of 
the Book of Job, as M. Frangois Porché seems to think, for this 
poem, in spite of its violent denunciation of the deity, is essen- 
tially also a lyric prayer —moved by the same ecstatic feeling of 
nearness to the divine. As in prayer, then, or in the mystic 
state, in poetry, reason bows down before the realization of a 
greater and deeper vision. 

But the deepest mystic experience is expressed in silence! 
Therein, says M. Bremond, the poet differs from the mystic, for 
he must translate his vision into prosaic words; he must afford 
a verbal channel for his mystic experience to move through, 
even though, to achieve this, he must reconcile himself to seeing 
some of its divine essence escape from the coarse mould of 
earthly language. So that in every poem there is that which is 
directly understandable by the rational intelligence, and which 
M. Bremond would call the ‘‘impure’’ element in it, and that 
which is not directly expressed or formulated, but is felt, as a 
divine exhalation from the words, and which the poet or the 
poetically inclined alone can apprehend, and which he considers 
the ‘‘pure”’ element in it. This rationally inexpressible breath 
of ecstasy, that no logical sophistry can grasp, ‘‘how does it pass 
from the deep soul of the poet, into a tissue of abstract words, 
of symbols", he demands, “to pass from them and through the 
active medium of these very words into the soul of the reader, 
that is the whole miracle of poetry and all its mystery’”’.® 

Poetry thus leads to the discovery of an inner vision of reality 
that reason afterwards seeks to understand and to rationalize. But 
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because reason may fail sometimes in this purpose is no reason 
to invalidate that vision. Its shortcomings must not be laid at 
the door of the poct, but at its own door. M. Bremond protests 
that he does not desire to sacrifice the luminous intelligence of 
reason to the light of poetic intuition; but he insists that the 
latter brings to the former an apprehension of life that it alone 
cannot grasp. Summarizing then the conditions that M. Bre- 
mond would look for in “pure poetry”, we find them to 
consist of: 


A mysterious and unifying reality. 

2. An enchantment independent of the meaning of the 
poem, at first. 

3. An expression surpassing the forms of speech sufficient 
for the translation of rational knowledge. 


4. A music conducive of a current that bears the most in- 
timate harmony of the soul. 

5. An incantation through which is felt the state of the 
soul of the poet before the expression of his ideas and 
sentiments. 

6. A mystic evocation that approximates that of prayer.’ 


Through these principles, M. Bremond aimed at the “ruin of 
rational poetry”, and at an ‘outline of poesy founded upon the 
analogies which exist”, he says, ‘“‘between the poet and the 
mystic’’.!” 

Ill 


This interpretation of “pure poetry’’ in terms of mysticism, 
involving as it does the supremacy of azima over animus, of the 
soul over the reasoning intelligence, and made, as it was, to be 
welcomed as a manifesto by the young “surréalists’’, was re- 
ceived as a challenge to them by the “sur-intellectualists”. From 
them, championed in the case by Paul Souday, the eminent 
critic of Le Temps, came the first attack in the name of, or in 
defense of, the intelligence, which needs no defense. Whirled 
away in the cross-currents of the debate, M. Souday, in spite of 
his keen intelligence, failed to understand that M. Bremond had 
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no quarrel with rationalism as a manifestation of the reasoning 
intelligence, but as a criterion in poetry. In numerous articles, 
both in France and in the United States" he fought windmill 
battles against inexistent enemies of the intelligence. Reason, 
he held, is the only light of knowledge, and poetry an adjunct 
of reason, not a denial of it; ‘‘it is more than rational and not 
irrational”, a statement none will contradict, and certainly not 
M. Bremond, for this precisely is his point. But M. Souday 
further insists that the intelligence and poetry are not only ger- 
mane but one and the same thing,” a thing ridiculous on the 
face of it, since we are all more or less intelligent, but few of us 
are poets. All that M. Bremond has claimed is that in poetry 
at least, and perhaps in all creative work, the soul, or the intu- 
itive instincts, perceive a clearer vision and a deeper significance 
of the reality and mystery of life than the rational intelligence, 
and that as a consequence a poem must be read in a mood of 
ecstasy, and written, of course, in a like mood, and not with the 
analytical logic of a philosophical dissertation. 

But that is precisely where M. Bremond comes to grips with 
one, whom he, paradoxically enough, considers the representa- 
tive, along with Poe, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, of ‘‘pure”’ poetry ; 
viz: Paul Valery. ‘Whenever I have the pleasure of meeting 
Valéry,” he says, ‘at the end of three minutes we are scrap- 
ping with each other. . . . But what a pleasure to try one’s 
strength against this marvelous intelligence.’ This ‘“mar- 
velous intelligence” has not dealt kindly with M. Bremond’s 
pet notion of “‘pure’’ poetry, however. He has indicated that, 
in theory at least, his own ideas on the subject are diametri- 
cally opposed to those of M. Bremond. 

It must not be forgotten that the term “pure poetry’’ was 
first revived in connection with M. Valéry’s own verses. His 
first poems appeared in the nineties, between 1889-1895, and 





"See Le Temps, Oct. 26, Nov. 2, 1925, and The New York Times Book 
Review, Nov. 29, 1925, Jan. 20, 1929. 
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were collected in the Poétes d’ Aujourd’hui by Van Bever and 
Paul Léautaud. Valéry then disappeared from the poetic hori- 
zon, and dedicated himself to mathematics and philosophy, from 
which he emerged a full-fledged poet in 1917 with his La Jeune 
Parque. His theory of poetry, and many of his verses, bear the 
stamp of that sojourn in the realm of abstract analysis and 
speculation. 

For M. Valéry, the analytic intelligence is the highest mani- 
festation of divinity in man, and the guiding light of all creative 
work. ‘I admire those lovers of poetry,” he writes in Varzété, 
“who have too much veneration for the Muse to dedicate to her 
their weak thoughts and loose reasoning. They know that she 
does not require the ‘Sacrifizio dell intelictto’”, of what he calls 
“ma mére Intelligence’. Elsewhere, in Rhumds, he declares that 
“our most important thoughts are those which contradict our 
feelings.”” And in Axalecta: “Whatever is ‘human’ comes from 
the defect in man’s organic constitution. Man has consecrated 
what seemed irrational to him. In melancholy he sees the proof 
of a golden age lost, or the presentiment of a promise of divin- 
ity.’ ‘Every emotion, every sentiment,” however, “is a proof 
of an error of construction and adaptation.”” The consequences 
seem to him strange. They lead to “the search for, and the 
cultivation of, emotions, to the temptation to make one lose his 
head, to trouble, to upset . . .”’ Man thus “places love on a 
pedestal, death upon another. Upon the highest, he places 
what he knows not and cannot know, what has no sense even 

..’4 That is_why he protests against the ‘silence éternel 


des espaces”’, against the “‘effroi’’ of Pascal, which seems to him 
artificial and affected, though goodness knows Pascal is free 
from either sin. 

Naturally he is suspicious of any creative activity not directly 
traceable to the analytic faculty of the intelligence. “The true 
condition of the true poct,’”’ he declares, “‘is distinct from the 
condition of dreaming. There is nothing in it but an effort of 


the will.” And further he adds: “I found it unworthy, I still 
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do, to write with enthusiasm alone. Enthusiasm is not a state 
of mind for a writer. Zo write is to construct the most solidly 
and exactly possibie that machine-like language through which 
the excited spirit spends itself to vanquish rea/ resistances, and 
it requires of the writer that he should be his own antagonist.”’” 
And he concludes: “I would have given many masterpieces 
which I believed not thought out for a page consciously con- 
trolled.” This sort of militant reasoning leads him to the nega- 
tion of anything not Simon-pure intellectualism. In his /n/ro- 
duction a la Méthode de Léonard de Vinet he writes: ‘‘What is 
there more seductive than a God who rejects all mystery, who 
does not build upon the disturbance of our senses, who induces 
us to agree and not to yield, and whose miracle is to elucidate 
things... ?” That is why a mystic, in his estimation, is a 
man physiologically and psychologically abnormal. ‘ZL’ é¢re 
mystique est transformable directement en étre immoral’, he writes 
in Analecta. It does not occur to him, however, that this does 
not invalidate the mystic state, and has nothing to do with the 
merits or demerits of good poetry. 

This indicates, nevertheless, the distance M. Valéry is from 
M. Bremond, in theory. “Pas de revélations pour Léonard”, he 
writes. “Pas d’abime ouvert a sa droite’, as in the case of 
Pascal. All this suggests his reason for abandoning poetry in 
his youth. He had found that language, even that of the poet, 
was not clear enough, pure enough to express in all its lucidity 
his intellectual vision. ‘The intellect,” he says, in Soirée avec 
M. Teste, “would very much like to find in language a perfec- 
tion and a purity not within its power. . . . I rejected not only 
literature, but even the whole of philosophy almost among the 
things vague and impure. . . . I was strong in my extreme de- 
sire for clearness.” 

So when in his preface to the Connaissance de la déesse by 
Lucien Fabre he spoke of “pure poetry’’, what he had in mind 
was a poetry free from all vestiges of elements that were prosaic. 
‘By prosaic elements,” he says, ‘‘we mean whatever can be said 
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just as well in prose, whatever, like history, legends, anecdotes, 
morality, even philosophy, can exist on its own merits without 
the necessary assistance of poetry. Experience, for want of rea- 
soning, would show that pure poetry, thus understood, must be 
considered as a limit toward which one may strive, but that it 
is impossible to overtake in a poem longer than a verse.” That 
is why he declares apropos of Baudelaire that ‘the poet de- 
votes himself and wears himself out to define and construct a 
) language within a language.” He aims, that is, to create a style 
that leaves no loophole for either vagueness, indefiniteness, or 
the imagination to escape into the unknown. “I was affected,” 
he says ‘with the acute mania for precision, I strove for the ex- 
treme and insane desire to understand. I was suspicious of 

literature, and even of the rather precise nature of poetry.” He 
aimed, that is, at what is the intellectual and linguistic exact- 
ness of mathematics. Professor W. S. Knickerbocker’s state- 
ment that “Both Imagism and ‘Pure’ poetry are vestiges of the 





sensuousness of the nineteenth century poetry, the chief differ- 
ence being that their advocates endeavor to delete from the 

writing or enjoyment of poetry the presence of any intellectual 
| content’’,’® applies then only to M. Bremond’s conception of 
“pure” poetry, and not at all to Valery’s. When in Au sujet 
da’ Adonis, Valery writes: ‘In verse, whatever calls for expres- 
sion is almost impossible of being expressed”, what he means is 
that even verse is not precise enough, not as precise as algebra 
or geometry. M. Bremond would make his M. Valéry’s con- 
tention, but he would interpret it to mean that verse is too 
precise sometimes for the vagueness and mysticism of the inspir- 
ation. But then M. Valéry, as is natural, does not believe in in- 
spiration. He condemns enthusiasm, indignation, spontaneity, as 
“mistaken elements” in poetry. “Qui dit exactitude et style in- 
) vogue le contraire du songe,”’ he asserts. He says of Verlaine 
that “his poetry is far from being artless, it being impossible for 
a true poet to be artless:’’” and of himself: “I arrive at the 
literary application of my spirit deductively, and almost never 
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of my own impulse.” He substantiates this claim by his con- 
fession at one time that his verses were for him like an exercise, 
and at another that whatever he had written was ‘ou commandé 
quant a la prose, ou demandé quant aux vers.” This is almost 
poetical blasphemy. And indeed, M. Souday can claim that 
Valery “se moque du délire sacré ou prophétique, de la Pythie, qui 
représente l'inconscient, l’instinct, l’élan vital...” 

Needless to say, the jealous Muses, or the inspiration, often 
take their revenge, for we find under M. Valéry’s pen, even in 
his critical essays, statements which M. Bremond would not 
abjure. ‘Perhaps,’ he writes of poetic operations, ‘‘as the 
common person thinks, it is true that they can occur only amid 
confusion and conflict, under cover of spiritual surprises and 
accidents; or in a kind of forgetfulness and intoxication, or very 
wonderful passion.”” He says of Le Cimetiére Marin: “It is 
born, like most of my poems, out of the unexpected presence 
in my mind of a certain rhythm; and even more pointedly: 
“the gods graciously give us [poets] for nothing a first verse, 
leaving to our labor the care of fashioning the second’’, a thing 
which can only mean this, that the gods give us first an inspir- 
ation—either a rhythm or a first verse—and then let our facul- 
ties embroider upon it. Which justifies M. Bremond in speaking 
of Valéry as ‘a poet in spite of himself”, for though setting a 
premium on the elaboration, he cannot escape the empire of 
the inspiration, without which, indeed, there would be nothing 
to elaborate on. It has been said of Keats that ‘“‘he battled all 
his life for an elusive perfection while conscious that poetry only 
began when battling ended.” The reverse is the case with M. 
Valéry. M. Albert Thibaudet remarks that his poetry does not 
rise “as a necessity of his poetic vocation”. He is a poet be- 
cause he knows how to write verses. ‘What he has to say, one 
imagines him stating it also through other mediums, such as 
prose, the novel, philosophy ...” To this M. Bremond re- 
plies by reminding him of the axiom: poeta nascitur, non fit. 
Most poets, he declares, ‘‘when they wish to express their in- 
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spirations, resign themselves, to make use of what is impure”’ 
[reason]. To make Ariel visible, they dress him in the garb of 
Caliban. A verse becomes thus for them at best a compromise 
between the self-sufficient inspiration and the insufficient intel- 
ligence. The magic quality in it that sets it apart from prose 
dealing with the same subject, that cannot be located, identified, 
or analysed, that is its “pure” poetry, and it is dictated to the 
poet in a moment of supreme incantation. But M. Valéry, he 
says, “is tempted to worship the impure”. He is tempted, 
that is, to arrive through precision of intellectual comprehension 
and poctical expression at grasping the ultimate significance of 
things, barring all mystery, and proclaiming the final triumph 
and self-sufficiency of the intelligence. 

So M. Bremond ultimately looks upon “pure” poetry as the 
expression of a divine grace affording the poet a vision into the 
mystery of life, and bringing him into contact with the divine. 
For M. Valéry it is the expression in its purest form of an un- 
sullied intellectual vision that dispels the mystery which clouds 
life and leaves it lucidly pure. For M. Bremond it is an experi- 
ence of the soul that tends towards and stimulates the experience 
of the mystic. For M. Valéry it is an experience of the mind 
that tends towards the pure abstraction of metaphysics. So he 
seeks constantly to reach the central abstraction of all reality. 
He seeks to divest all poetic experience of its personal elements 
until it stands as a pure abstraction of human sensations. And 
the sensation is always at the service of his thought, even when 
the latter takes_on an almost mathematical precision. That is 
why, in spite of all their intellectuality, his verses create such an 
atmosphere of incantation, which justified M. Bremond in class- 
ing him among his array of ‘pure’ poets; incantation, which 
can be felt readily in verses Ilke the following: 

Ce trouble transparent qui baigne dans le bois. 


Toute, toute promise aux nuages heureux. 
(“Jeune Parque”) 


Mais lentes mains, dans l’or adorable se lassent, 
(“arcisse”) 
For in his verses M. Valéry, in spite of his doctrines, is nearer 
the intuitive perception of things than the intellectual. In them, 
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as M. Thibaudet points out, he shows a distinctly Bergsonian 
preoccupation with the deep, shifting, vague, intermittent reality 
of things. In him, as in Baudelaire, or in Keats, at the very 
touch of his verses, the sensitive reader responds poetically, 
even though his rational understanding of them may lag behind. 
Who is there who does not feel the surge of the poetic current 
rise from the lines: 

Le vent se live! .. . Ll faut tenter de vivre / 

L’air immense ouvre et referme mon livre, 

La vague en poudre ose jaillir des rocs / 

Envolez-vous, pages tout éblouies / 

Rompez, vagues! Rompez d’eaux réjoutes 

Ce toit tranquille on picoraient des focs / 

(“Le Cimetitre Marin”) 


IV 


But just as M. Bremond’s theory of intuitive purity became 
the butt of the unintelligent attacks from the champions of in- 
tellectual purity, so M. Valery, in turn, has had to bear the 
brunt of a fierce assault upon his poetry, especially since his 
election to the Académie Frangaise and the seat once occupied 
by Anatole France, whom, in a regrettable spirit of unchivalrous 
condemnation for his being too easily accessible as a writer, he 
failed to mention by name even once in his ‘discourse de re- 
ception”. Paradoxically enough, this paragon of intellectual 
lucidity has been denounced precisely for the supposed lack of 
it in his poetry. The obscurity or difficulty of M. Valéry’s poetry 
is met with in the very first verse of his Cimetiére Marin. In 


Ce toit tranquille oi marchaient des colombes, 


he is referring to the calm sea on which ships were sailing. But 
this discovery is made only in the later verses. La Jeune:Par- 
gue, considered the most obscure poem in the French language, 
not excluding /’ Aprés-midi d’un Faune, was written to glorify 
clarity and lucidity. M. F. Léfévre describes it as ‘the poem 
of lucidity struggling against the phantasms of death, love, and 
life itself”. This paradoxical situation results from the poetical 
nature of M. Valéry’s idealism which is content only with the 
ultimate purity of language, so that his verses are like cut dia- 
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monds, smooth, and lustrous, and unyieldingly hard. He lacks 
the easy fluency and simplicity of the classical French verse, for 
which reason M. Fernand Vandérem invented the term ‘“obscur- 
ism" to characterize his hermetic poetry. Other attacks on him 
have been less academic. M. André Rouveyre, editor of Le 
Crapouillot, speaks of him as fit for ‘“‘lovers of riddles and cross- 
word puzzles”.” To a certain extent, these attacks are counte- 
nanced in part at least by the anecdotes told regarding the 
methods of work of Mallarmé, whose poetical mantle M. Valéry 
now wears proudly. It is known that Degas dabbled in poetry. 
One day, tells M. Valéry, he showed Mallarmé a sonnet that 
was giving him no end of trouble. ‘And yet, I have no lack of 
ideas,” he complained. ‘“ But, Dégas,” Mallarmé replied, ‘‘verses 
are not written with ideas, but with words.”’ M. A. Thibaudet 
tells also that at the funeral of Verlaine, Mallarmé delivered a 
speech which the reporters wanted to print in their next edition. 
“Wait until I put a little obscurity in it,” Mallarmé is supposed 
to have replied. The most illuminating story is told by M. Paul 
Crouzet, editor of the Grande Revue, to the effect that at the 
Collége Rollin, where he taught English, his colleagues having 
said to him: ‘‘Why is it that we understand you well when you 
talk and not all your verses?” Mallarmé is quoted as replying: 
“Do you imagine I spend my nights pondering over my verses 
in order that you should understand them outright?” And one 
imagines M. Valery, the disciple, saying the same thing. In his 
address at the Académie he spoke of a ‘literature that requires 
to be conquered”. He expresses his scorn of Anatole France 
for the ease with which he is understood, forgetting that this 
clarity of style, like that of Flaubert, of Baudelaire, was obtained 
at the cost of the most unsparing labor. In his own case, at 
any rate, his ideal is always towardspurity and not obscurity, 
though the latter often results from his straining at the former. 
To bring a little light into this confused debate," M. André- 





*” Nov. 1927, Pp. 23. 
*! See articles of Paul Souday in Ze 7Zemps, Oct. 21, 1927, against Gustave 


Tery of Z’Ocuvre, of Nov. 28, 1927, against Gille Anthelme, of Oct. 10, 1927, 
and Nov. 11, 1927, against Paul Claudel. 
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Mycho conducted an inquest in LZ’ Oeuvre, precisely the publi- 
cation most fiercely antagonistic to Valéry. He wrote to a num- 
ber of competent critics a letter in which he requested them to 
express an opinion: first, on the nature of “pure” poetry; 
second, on whether a verse has to have a meaning immediately 
intelligible; third, whether it is enough for the “initiated” to 
say that Valéry’s poetry is not obscure without actually com- 
menting upon it; and finally, in order to correlate one with the 
other, to give their explanations of some verses from the Cime- 
tiere Marin, beginning with 

Chienne splendide, écarte Pidélatrie / 

Quand solitaire au sourire du pilre 

Je pais longtemps, moutons mystéricux, 

Le blanc troupeau de mes tranquilles tombes, 

Eloignesz-en les prudentes colombes, 

Les souges vains, les anges curieux!... 
Many were the replies, fro and cox, ranging from the frivolous 
commentary of Clement Vautel who wrote: “/‘adre d’ Eglantine 
a écrit, en frangats: 

Il pleut, il pleut bergere, 
Ramenez vos moutons, etc.” 

to the serious and deep comments of René Lalou. There was 
no agreement, naturally, though the majority favored Valéry. 
It might be added that at the end of the inquest M. André- 
Mycho, considering it inconclusive, finally addressed himself to 
M. Valéry. ‘I consider,” he wrote to him, ‘that it would be 
extremely interesting, for your partisans as well as for your de- 
tractors, and for all those who have followed this debate, to 
know at last in a precise manner what truth lies hidden under the 
symbolism of the stanzas quoted.” M. Valery did not answer,and 
for a reason. For to do so would have been a confession that 


he had failed as a poet. 

The incident illustrates the danger of his theory, turned this 
time against him. Having made the intelligence the overseer 
of his creative work, it is natural that he should be judged by it. 
The labor of the poet in the subterranean mines of the heart and 
mind may be arduous and exacting like those of the alchemist. 
But his product must be purer and truer than the alchemist’s 
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stone, else it will not find currency. Ifthe dream of the poet 
remains indistinct and obscure, then, necessarily, it is a poetic 
miscarriage. M. Bremond is consistent with his ideal when he 
maintains that the dreams thus expressed in poetry must be ap- 
proached by the reader in a mood of ecstasy, as when one falls 
on one’s knees to pray. M. Valery contends that the intelli- 
gence, the sole light, must remain at the helm, and the intelli- 
gence gives him the lie, since it is in her name that he is taxed 
of obscurity. Salvation for him, then, lies only in M. Bremond’s 
camp, and we find, indeed, that in his poetry, if not in his the- 
ories, Valéry the poet substantiates the Abbé Bremond's ideals 
of poetry. For in it he is most poetical when he is least con- 
sciously ‘intellectual’. But Valéry is not in quest of a super- 
ficial rationalism. If he were, his poetry would be readily 
accessible. What he seeks to discover is the intellectual ave- 
nues through which thinking must pass to reach and illumine 
the darkness of life, a darkness which, M. Bremond believes, the 
intuition senses through a mystic experience. 

In Valéry, as in Baudelaire, poetic diction becomes a tie be- 
tween the sensibility and the intelligence. It becomes not 
merely the vehicle for ideas and sensations, but the very flesh of 
those ideas and sensations. The ego is lifted on its wings and 
transformed into a quest for the absolute, its organic sensibility 
blending and becoming one with its intellectual sensibility. That 
is why it is so difficult for the reader to follow on the footsteps 
of the poet. He requires a constant transformation of one’s 
sensations from the intuitive to the abstract and vice versa. Or 
as M. Thibaudet says of Za Jeune Parque, it must be read with 
a pair of eye-glasses, of which one glass is for poetry and the 
other for philosophy. But one can dispense with the philo- 
sophical glass and not find the verses of the poet wanting. 
Verses like the following from Padme are self-sufficient: 

Autour d'une méme place 
L’ample palme ne se lasse 
Des appels ni des adieux . 
QOu'elle est noble, qu'elle est tendre ! 


Quelle est digne de s'attendre 
A lascule main des dieux. 
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It is in verses like these, exquisitely fragrant, like the aroma of 
spring, that Valéry creates his incantations, and notin his ob- 
scure, abstract, metaphysical passages. The verses of his youth 
often cast such a magic spell, as these from Bots amical: 

Nous avons pensé des choses pures 

Céte a céte, le long des chemins, 


Nous nous sommes tenus par les mains 
Sans dire... parmi les fleurs obscures. 


The lyricism of his later years may be deeper, but it is no less 
haunting: 

Demain, sur un soupir des bontés constellées, 

Le printemps vient briser les fontaines scellées. 

L’ttonnant printemps rit, viole .. . on ne sait don 

Venu. Mais la candeur rutselle ad mots si doux 

Qu’une tendresse prend la terre a ses entrailles. 


And as the spring grips the earth in its embrace, so these verses 
grip the reader in their ecstasy. In all of Valery one feels this 
constant urge for the spirit to manifest itself in all its purity, in 
its absoluteness, in its immortality. Whatever seems difficult 
and obscure to the reader is overshadowed then by the splendor 


of such lines as: 


Les cris aigus des filles chatouillées, 

Les yeux, les dents, les paupicres mouillées, 
Le sein charmant qui joue avec le feu, 

Le sang qui brille aux levres qui se rendent 
Les derniers dons, les doigts qui les défendent, 
Tout va sous terre et rentre dans le jeu. 


He brings us thus almost at the portals of the unknown, and 
reason in it all has long been left behind. We do not under- 
stand, perhaps, and we do not care. So that M. Bremond’s 
glorification of anima which is the soul of poetry, and which 
makes the logic of azimus seem so futile and impotent, receives 
no better illustration than in the poetry of Valéry himself, as in 
the following verses from Pa/me, with which I must finish: 

Patience, patience, 

Patience dans lazur !/ 

Chaque atome de silence 

Est la chance d’un fruit mir / 

Viendra l'heureuse surprise: 

Une colombe, la brise, 

L'¢branlement le plus doux, 

Une femme qui s appuie, 

Feront tomber cette pluie 

On l'on se jette a genoux ! 


S. A. RHODEs. 














EURYDICE 


Come to the window. Let us watch the sun 
drop from the afternoon. He leaves but one 
great star behind to burn the twilight up, 
one fearful firefly in a great blue cup, 

one shining scrap to mark a slow day done. 





At such an hour, on such an afternoon 

young Orpheus drowsed as one left in a swoon. 
Shadow of leaf and burning leaf together 

swung on the air, and down the damp spring weather 
a morning sea sobbed to caress the moon. 


And where the light lay green, Eurydice 

paused as she moved from tree to murmurous tree 
and gathered in her flowers against her breast 
| marking the shrunken light, the gold-torn west, 
the pendulating rhythm of the sea. 


And so she came upon him as he slept 

and gazed, and turned, and . . . trembling, nearer crept 
to watch the fingers of the afterglow 

crisp the bright hair, pick out the temperate brow 
trace down the cheek the tear he had not wept. 


Curve upon curve against the subtle air 

the cobra swung his liquid lengths to where 

the lights still warm against a boulder lay, 

and with a motion no less light than they 

dropped his dull head and sprawled for quiet there. 


The boy stirred, as though the pulse too red, 
dancing and dreaming, stung him; raised his head 
like a white flower swimming in the gloom 

and that pale Clotho, studying o’er her loom 
smiling and suave, stitched in the fatal thread, 


| “I have seen Aphrodite!” this the thought 
that shook him, waking, and he dreaming fought 
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the waking, sobbing, seeking with a cry 
the stated breast and lip, the quivering thigh 
on Venus’ bitter brightness dearly bought. 


The swinging clouds through heaven’s blue circle go. 


The swallow seeks his bank, the deer her doe; 
the child the mother, and the moth the flower, 
the soul her spirit’s unimagined hour 
in passion. He beheld the woman so. 


Had he but sung, they had come round about, 
the owl, the bear, the lamb, the little goat, 

the oak-tree tearing out his roots to hear, 

the brook that leaped his channels to be near 
the piercing fascination of that throat. 


But no small beast that through the forest crept, 
no bird, no light-hung birch, no stream but kept 
against this silence, silence so intense 

none sought the other’s look but knew him hence 
guilty and strange. And in their holes they wept. 


x * * 


Over the curled edge of the muttering sea 
Aurora’s bright hands woke Eurydice 

who, crying Orpheus, turned against a stone, 
and bruised and frightened, found herself alone 
crying the chill wood for where he might be. 


And, as a hurt child, quick to put to rout 

an ugly fancy, shuts the picture out, 

with tight-laced eyelids from the glade she ran, 
groping and falling. Where the wood began 

the cobra struck, and the bright flood gushed out. 


It is not quite so much of death to die 

if, dying, one can know the loved one nigh, 

to staunch the terror and make large the soul 
for the strange journey, but her small cry stole 
back to her throat, and found no lover nigh. 
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Eurydice 


The brakes between a hurrying footstep spread, 
a scampering rabbit through the thicket sped. 
The falling eyelids lifted to behold 

that one warm face in a black world of cold 
and looked on Pluto, Keeper of the Dead! 


Of all the tongues that of their passions tell 

The Master of the Shades alone can spell 

the death-cry that makes every name his own. 
These are his premise, and the foiled seed blown 
too far, to cherish in unblossoming hell. 


But as he reined his stallions to the place 

grim Pluto paused. The crumpled, fragile face, 
the lovely limbs, the sweet side lately pressed 
pricked a strange trouble in his heavy breast, 
He lifted her with Aphrodite’s grace! 


Frowning and silent through the groves and glades 
he thundered. Swiftly as a shadow fades 

when the puffed cloud above is spent, so he 

bore his mute burden to Perserpine, 

pale poppy half-queen of the restless shades. 


And, as one running who beholds the gate 

slide to the pertal and himself too late, 

the lover with his fruity offering stands, 

the bright juice spurting through his clenched hands 
twisting as though they gouged the jealous Fate. 


Soft, soft, you little winds above him now, 
temper the searing lip, the hammering brow! 
Seek, seek the sweet to break this lover's fast, 
wail the brave summer's fruitage overpast 
and winter's Raven, croaking on the bough! 


Alone along the humped and mocking hills, 
alone along the crust the ocean spills, 
gnawing and pushing on the weedy shore 
the lover seeks, who can exert no more 
the lyric glory that his great throat fills. 
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A silent world. <A gasping, helpless thing 

reft of her beauty with his will to sing 

while the lost lover through his strange world goes, 
beating the hollows that no body knows, 

crying for surcease that no time can bring! 


Cld in a year, upon the slavering brink 

of Styx he stumbled, craving but a drink 

of the smooth water of forgetfulness, 

but gibbering Charon thrust him in with his 
complaining ghosts, nor did the singer shrink. 


And as Aurora’s hand across the dark 

trembling and pausing, hurls her first pale spark, 
so in the dry-wrung heart, the chasmed mind 
blossomed the faint hope that he here might find 
his darling, and he loved old Charon’s bark! 


Three-headed Cerebus, who at the door 

a wolfish likeness to his master bore 

bristling advanced on this one not a shade. 

but Orpheus spoke, and the dread beast, afraid, 
groveled and slunk and stayed his way no more. 


“Let her come back!” the lover's passionate cry 
rang through all Hades, and the shades from nigh 
and far away whipped through the echoing caves 
to stare at one who, living . . shouts . . and braves 
black Pluto, whom no shade would dare defy! 


“Let her come back!’ homesick Perserpine 
dropped a quick head that no bright eye should see 
the whispering tear that might not overflow 
remembering that home-going long ago, 
the rapture in her breast when she was free! 


“Let her go back!” black Pluto raised his head. . 
“But as the passage to the world you tread 

if once you question whether she be true, 

if once you turn to see she follows you 

she shall come back forever to the dead!” 
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High-stepping out of Hades, the loved form, 
the lover, singing, led without a qualm, 
shouting a promise to the sweet sky, curled 
above his flowering, passionate, colored world, 
feeling the hand within his hand grow warm! 


The shining air above their heads burns bright. 
O agony of rapture, to invite 

Atropos’ scissors on the humming thread! 

The woman faltered . . . and he turned his head 
Weep, weep the bitter woe that spares no bite! 


* *x * 


The sun has fallen. Now the gentle, slow 
interminable dark sets on. The bow 

of night is bent, the myriad shadows one, 

the singer silenced and the story done; 

The deepening tide creeps in and holds them so. 


HELEN GILBERT 


GLASTONBURY 


So fragile-seeming, like the husk and shell 

Of dim, past glory, shadowy now and weak, 

A fading echo, lingering to tell 

Some whispered secret that we vainly seek: 

So fragile-seeming, yet so stalwart too— 

Those broken arcs, those windows interweaving, 

Outlasting all that war and fire could do, 

A glorious immortality achieving. 

For while with sated eye, we turn away 

From Gothic cloisters’ too perfected glory, 

The mystery of these shattered arches grey, 

Beckons with the charm of an unfinished story, 

Your ultimate beauty we can only find 

Down through the wind-swept corridors of the mind. 
CHARLOTTE FARRINGTON BABCOCK. 











ROSES IN THE DESERT 


A View or CONTEMPORARY SOUTHERN VERSE 


When the Psalmist made his optimistic prediction about the 
desert blossoming like the rose, he, even he, had probably no idea 
at all that his allusion would penetrate the boundaries of Dixie 
to confute Mr. Mencken’s pessimism of serveral years ago. Yet, 
just such a metaphor applies, and that only too well. When Mr. 
Mencken referred to the South as “The Sahara of Bozart’’, rather 
justly because of its sentimentalism and triteness of literary en- 
deavor, he created a fitting epithet; and it stuck. But it stuck, 
like a thorn in the flesh, amid the manifold efforts of Southern 
poets to pluck it out. Literary groups arose, in Norfolk, in Nash- 
ville, and in other centers of culture, the members of which made 
rapid progress in ridding Southern poetry of the lush and stilted 
formality of the Old School. The result has been pleasant, yet 
in some ways disappointing ; for though the desert has blossomed 
like the rose, Southern poetry might have flourished like the tree. 
The literary revival in the South has resulted in an immense out- 
put of good, effective, minor poetry; but, as yet, though the pros- 
pects are not altogether discouraging, no major poetry has come 
cut of the land. 

Perhaps the cause for this attitude might be strengthened by a 
brief survey of accomplishment. But first, it will be necessary 
for us to define the distinction that we desire to make between 
major and minor poetry, if the line can be adequately drawn. It is, 
to a certain extent, the difference which Harriet Monroe noted in 
a recent issue of Poetry, a Magazine of Verse, wherein she dis- 
tinguished between those writers of powerful, individual, personal, 
dynamic expression who bring forward profound philosophic 
convictions ; and those adept, clever, talented persons who merely 
echo, though gracefully, the opinions of the great in traditional 
modes and meters. Miss Monroe calls the first group Voices; the 
second, Singers: the difference between them is that between genius 
and talent: evidenced, say, in the difference between the work of 
Robinson Jeffers and that of William Ellery Leonard; or the dif- 
ference between Walt Whitman and Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Each poet, in the two classes fulfils his own peculiar 
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mission in the world, but they are separated by forces beyond their 
power, by the inevitable spirit which endows mortality. Addison 
Hibbard has acknowledged the situation in the preface to his in- 


teresting anthology The Lyric South’....And the present editor 
of the Literary Laniern even goes further, and bewails the state 
of Southern poetry as next to hopeless. ...But more of that later. 


With a vast territory to cover, and with the knowledge that any 
territory is after all a poor boundary and an arbitrary one, we 
shall pursue our way from Baltimore southward, setting our limit 
in the State of Maryland, and going no farther west than the 
Mississippi River; for the record of the Southwest is another 
story. In Baltimore resides one of the foremost woman lyricists 
of the South, Lizette Woodworth Reese; and though she belongs 
in every way to the past generation, she yet belongs in a strange 
way to the present: for her work in the last two years has shown 
a new power and a progressive spirit,unafraid of verbal experi- 
ment and the pitfalls of the new assonance. West Virginia has very 
little representation; Elizabeth Davis Richards of Morgantown, 
a lyric poet of gentle and brief accomplishment, is the only one 
who comes to my mind. Virginia is more fortunate, for in that 
state are a number of talented women who cluster about Norfolk, 
though some have moved away, including Virginia Lyne Tunstall 
who is now in Richmond. In Norfolk are Virginia McCormick, 
editor of The Lyric, a small poetry monthly which generally main- 
tains a high, though circumscribed, level; Julia Johnson Davis, 
whose recent negro spirituals indicate genuine talent in a field which 
needs intelligent exploration; Mary Sinton Leitch, who has risen 
steadily in recent years; Josephine Johnson; Mary Brinkley of 
Suffolk, whose ironic verses are rather clever; and John R. More- 
land, a poet of the sea and loveliness, whose verses are fragile 
and delicate but often unsubstantial. Among the other Virginia 
poets are Caroline Giltinan, of Alexandria; Virginia Stait, a writer 
of mystical verse; and Elkanah East Taylor, editor of the Jill 
O the Wisp, a tiny though respectable verse journal. Leigh 
Buckner Hanes of Roanoke also belongs to the same general group. 

The virtues and defects of the Virginia group may be lumped 
for the sake of classification, if not for exactness. Their chief 
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themes are: the sea, pear-blossoms, death, and beauty—I mention 
pear blossoms separately because it deserves a niche apart. The 
majority of these poets—and some others not mentioned—write 
in thoroughly adequate fashion; but they are often too delicate, 
too serious, too ecstatic, for the world of men. They blossom 
“like the rose”. But there is too much stardust, moonlight, wild 
geese, silver, and gossamer about. They have the virtue of gentle- 
ness, of melodious song; but their muse is too frequently effemin- 
ate. ...I mention this not in indictment of these especial poets, but 
as a commentary upon a particular group which is indicative of 
much of the best in Southern poetry of today. A number of 
these poets are at the top of the roll, and will go much further 
when they forget their moonlight and roses, attractive as those 
may be. 

North Carolina cannot boast of so many poets; not so encour- 
aging an outlook. Olive Tilford Dargan is still claimed, and her 
work is often richly bucolic; but she is hardly one of the modern 
poets. William Thornton Whitsett still spreads abroad his “Saber 
and Song”, which is of another generation. And Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, at Chapel Hill, has apparently deserted the Muse and 
has gone to writing learned prose for the University of North 
Carolina Press, that active and progressive Southern venture. But 
a survey of North Carolina would scarcely be complete without 
some notice of the Journal of American Poetry edited by Wallace 
Stephen and owned by Alice McFarland in Charlotte. This pub- 
lication illustrates better than any other single publication, the 
attitude of many of the Old School poetasters who still remain in 
the South; and it illustrates only too forcibly the fierce vigor which 
is far from dead—an uncompromising fundamentalism both of 
creed and criterion. The aim of this particular magazine is to 
glorify the “immortal poets” who number Frank L. Stanton, and 
other writers of sentimental verse; a special section in each issue 
is devoted to lambasting all writers of “free verse’—an issue 
long ago dead—and attacking the work of such poets as Carl 
Sandburg and Vachel Lindsay upon the grounds that they are 
“decadent” and immoral. This circumstance is mentioned, not for 
its importance, but merely as an illustration that ‘false romantic- 
ism” is dying hard in the South, and dying bitterly. ... The origin- 
ator of this magazine also runs an organization entitled the “Poetry 
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Society of the South” with appropriate fees and pledges. Fol- 
lowing the methods of the Ku Klux Klan, the organization kindly 
offers to do bodily violence to those who disagree with their tenets 
or fail to join the society when invited.... But enough of that. 
Other Carolina verse-writers include Benson Hill Tuttle, Mar- 
jorie Craig, and Anne Blackwell Payne. 

South Carolina sustains two of the most individual women poets 
of the country. The first, Josephine Pinckney, deserves special 
comment because of her firm and accurate pictures of degenerate 
Southern aristocracy and the lush beauty of the Charleston scene. 
Beatrice Ravenal also makes excellent use of local material, espe- 
cially of the swamp and the coast people whom she draws vividly 
and colorfully. The work of these two poets deserves more than 
passing notice, inasmuch as they have been among the few who 
realize the intrinsic value of our landscape and environment. The 
poetry Society of South Carolina, with its annual prizes, does 
much to foster zsthetic accomplishment, having still with it the in- 
fluence, if not the presence, of Hervey Allen and DuBose Hey- 
ward. Another poet of this state is Ellen M. Carroll whose work 
is growing in technique. 

Georgia has two literary centers; one in Savannah and one in 
Atlanta. In Savannah there are several women poets of promise, 
(including Elfrida Derenne Barrow) who center about the Poetry 
Society of Georgia, a progressive group offering yearly encourage- 
ment awards. In Atlanta several poets demand attention. First 
among these is Mary Brent Whiteside, one of the leading lyric 
exponents of the exalted style; her work is stronger in technical 
dignity that that of most women singers, though it lacks humor 
and sometimes reality. Also in Atlanta are Agnes Kendrick Gray 
and Daniel Whitehead Hicky, both followers of the lyric tradition. 
A small group of Georgia poets introduced by Bozart, the Bi- 
monthly Poetry Review, the only publication of its kind in the 
South, includes some new poets of especial promise: Anderson 
Scruggs, Max Goodley, Marco Carson, Roy Robert, Marion Otis, 
Glenn Rainey, Nancy Telfair and Mary Barrington. 

The list in each State might be extended indefinitely, if space 
permitted ; unfortunately it does not, and many of the minor poets 
of talent must be passed over in so brief a resumé. A peculiar 
feature of the new poetry of the last year or two in Georgia and 
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Alabama is the satiric flavor to be noted in the work of the most 
promising younger poets. In Alabama (which still claims Clement 
Wood and Lawrence Lee though they are now in New York) 
there are several women doing acceptable work of the newer kind; 
these include Edith Tatum of Greenville, who edited the recent 
Anthology of Alabama Poetry, 1928; Louise Grenshaw Ray of 
sirmingham; Katherine Shepard, an epigrammatist of promise; 
and I’rances Durham, of Mobile. Other women poets deserving 
notice are two of the older school, Kate Slaughter McKinney and 
Anne Bozeman Lyon. Several young women have recently started 
to write as members of a discussion group in Birmingham; in- 
cluded in this group are Mary B. Ward, Orth Cary Toulmin, and 
Virginia Kaul Greene. The enthusiasm for verse in Alabama at 
present is indicated by the fact that almost eighty contributors 
were represented in the recent Anthology. 

In Florida are Franklin N. Wood, Robert Shailon Holmes, and 
several new poets, including William Cantrell, who is interpreting 
Florida landscape, and Lemuel De Bra. 

Mississippi holds William Alexander Percy, whose recent verses, 
though sustaining his calm, clear singing quality, have not been 
marked by progress nor frequency; he remains, however, one of 
the most distinguished writers of verse in the South. In sharp 
contrast to his work is the experimental verse of Charles Henri 
Ford, quite a young man, who has recently started Blues: A Revue 
of Modern Literature, an outlet for the radical elements of the 
South....Nearby Louisiana has been rather quiet since the death 
of the Double Dealer several years ago. Even John McClure has 
published very little of late; and New Orleans, for all its rich his- 
toric interest and environment, seems to be perhaps the most 
backward amoung Southern cities in its quota of practising poets. 
The work of Richard Kirk is well known; it is sharp and pointed. 
A new poet of promise in New Orleans is John Finwekan. 

To complete our circle, we must come back to Nashville, and to 
Tennessee, where much of the most distinctive verse of recent 
years in Southern literature has been produced. Although the 
cerebral “I'ugitive’ group has lived up to its name, scattering to 
many and various regions since the suspension of its magazine, its 
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spirit goes marching on. Donald Davidson may be said to be the 
only one of the group who has become an active force in our liter- 
ary life, provincially speaking. Of course Allen Tate, John Crowe 
Ransom, and Robert Penn Warren are often heard from in con- 
temporary publications; and Laura Riding (now, I understand, 
in England) has recently published a discussion of Modernist 
Poetry. But Donald Davidson, editing his weekly book page syn- 
dicated in Nashville, Memphis, and Knoxville, has become an 
active power and an aggressive one. Perhaps Davidson, more than 
any other single Southern poet, has approached the ring of genius, 
though he has as yet not stepped into the magic circle. His most 
recent volume The Tall Men (Houghton Mifflin Co.) was cer- 
tainly a vast improvement over his first collection, including as it 
did, the fine intellectual experience of the author. It is necessary 
to say, however, that Davidson’s individuality is more clearly 
shown in his short verse such as “Martha and Shadow” than in his 
longer poems, which have very real merits, but lack a peculiarly 
personal and individual flavor. As a critic and a poet, Mr. David- 
son is highly opinionated, a condition of mind which strengthens 
his influence in the field of criticism. There are several literary 
groups in Tennessee besides the one centering about Vanderbilt ; 
among them are the Chattanooga Writers’ Club, and other sim- 
ilar organizations. Other authors who will bear watching are 
Robert Booker Hunt of Nashville, William Sawyer, a high-school 
youth, living in Franklin, and Marshall Morgan. 

Finally there is Kentucky, which has recently taken consider- 
able strides toward the production of verse of merit. The out- 
standing poet of the state, and perhaps its most individual single 
writer is Cale Young Rice, whose tendency toward the satirical has 
become more and more marked in the past few years; versatile 
and vigorous, though unaffected by the tides of events, Rice is 
stronger in the sardonic mood than the lyric. Also in Louisville 
are Sarah Litsey and Isabel McMeekin who have last year come 
into prominence by their lyrics. In Lexington are Cotton Noe, 
the Poet Laurcate, and Lucia Clark Markham, a gifted writer of 
spiritual sonnets. There are other new poets in Kentucky who 
will make themselves heard. And there is another of those odd 
publications which rivals Mrs. McFarland’s Journal; it is entitled 
The International Poetry Magazine, and is published by Harold 
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Alexander Leon De Aryan in Newport, Kentucky. It represents 
also a high-sounding organization The “International Writers As- 
sociation”, whose motto is “the true, the beautiful, the good”. 
The magazine publishes in rather expensive format a conglomera- 
tion of verses by persons willing to subscribe to the publication. 
It also reviews books if the author sends several dollars and a 
copy of the book. In other words, it is strictly pay-as-you-enter. 
Without being rabid in any direction, it contains articles often 
puerile in composition, and has a wide following among the senti- 
mental. 

Such, then, is the Southern scene. The sterility of its poetry 
is not peculiarly restricted to the South; the picture is, in fact, a 
cross-cut of national poetry, with a few exceptions like Jeffers in 
California, Frost in New England, or Masters in the Middle West. 
The South has no interpreter in verse who is universally recog- 
nized. DuBose Heyward and others have experimented inthe field; 
Stephen Vincent Benét has built up acommanding pictorial view of 
the ante-bellum South and the South of the Civil War in John 
Brown’s Body. But no Southerner in our generation has remained 
in his own section to interpret it. Possibly the reason for this is 
that recognition has been slow, education backward, and esthetic 
appreciation stifled by creed, prejudice, and sentimentality. 

But what of the future? Even today, as our examples should 
have proved, there are strong entrenchments of the reactionaries, 
both the sentimentalists and the narrow moralists in the South. 
Above these are a number of serious artists writing about tenuous 
beauty in excellent manner, but without marked originality. There 
are also a number of younger poets, whose work is just now as- 
suming the satiric and inquisitive attitudes characteristic of our 
age; these poets are excellent symptoms of promise in a land 
where humor has always been afraid of itself. Especially in the 
colleges is the radical movement being felt, as is natural; even the 
popular temporary “atheisms” and “behaviorisms” will be out- 
grown, and Southern poets will be much stronger for them. The 
verse of the average Southern poet today is more alert, more 
unafraid, and more clever than it was even three years ago. It 
remains to see what time will do for us.... 

The desert has blossomed like the rose; now we are going back 
to cactus, for roses cannot survive in deserts. What the South 
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needs is not only poets of strength but a poetry reading public. 
A critical audience will fertilize creative power in poets. But 
poets need the sustaining encouragement of sales of their books. 
Where in the South can you find a public which buys volumes of 
contemporary poets? Soon, let us hope, with fertilization, the 
great oaks that grow in platitudinous fashion from little bitter 
acorns may put in their appearance ; and we shall have “Voices”— 
not crying in the Wilderness... .nor living on honey.... 
Ernest Hartsock. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


DIVERGENCE 
Unfortunate 
That the fallen pine 
On the path up the mountain 
Was “dead-and-down timber’ — 


While you were seeing 
A foot-weary pilgrim 
Far from Matsushima, 
Fallen in exile, 


I was computing 

The lumber footage— 

Too many burls for a sawmill, 
Teo much sap for veneering. 


Still you were pondering 
Silhouette patterns, 
Not knowing that dead-and-down timber 


Is cut into cordwood and cross ties. 


OLIVE Brooks. 








MASEFIELD AND THE NEW UNIVERSE 


During the latter half of the nineteenth century a problem 
which profoundly influenced the outlook of the major English 
poets was that involved in reconciling the new scientific concepts 
with some sort of a spiritual faith. Although scientists were 
busy throughout the century with startlingly novel theories in 
all directions, it was the Darwinian theory of evolution which 
abruptly attracted the public attention to what was going on, 
and the poets resembled the majority in limiting their concern 
with science almost wholly to the evolutionary hypothesis and 
its implications. Recognizing that Darwin’s theory involved a 
menace to traditional belief in an all-wise beneficent creator and 
in the immortal soul of the individual human being, the poets 
were obliged to take the new influence into account when de- 
termining their attitude toward life. In addition to the definite 
conflict in the field of orthodox religion, they were particularly 
disturbed by the cruelty and wastefulness revealed in the strug- 
gle for survival, which irrevocably destroyed the Wordsworthian 
assumption of a sympathetic healing power in nature. More- 
over, standing midway between the iconoclasts of science and 
the reactionaries of theology, fascinated by the vistas opened by 
the new concept and yet horrified by the materialism which 
seemed to accompany it, the poets felt it their solemn duty to 
serve as the mediators and interpreters of the debate. Their 
interpretations were as varied as their personalities, but the im- 
pulse to vaticinate was common to all. 

Tennyson, most popular of the oracles, from Zhe Two Voices 
through /z Memoriam to The Ancient Sage, developed a semi- 
mystical confidence in his intuitive acceptance of a spiritual 
progress parallel with physical evolution; Browning harped on 
‘his encouraging idea that imperfection and suffering in earthly 
life are an essential guarantee of future advancement; Swin- 
burne jubilated over the downfall of the anthropomorphic god 
and exalted man as the highest product of the creative force sym- 
bolized as Hertha; Arnold mournfully recorded the ebb of faith 
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and the misery of the shelterless human soul; Meredith pro- 
claimed a new evangel of service to the development of the race, 
with immortality not individual but collective; and Hardy per- 
sonified the process of evolution as the blind, groping persis- 
tence of the Immanent Will. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the poetic excitement 
over evolution was practically at an end. The possible compro- 
mises between science and religion were being exploited by vari- 
ous new creeds which won their success largely by doing so, 
and the poetic conscience in that direction was eased. The 
younger poets, tired of didactic theorizing, turned to other in- 
terests. Some, such as the Celtic revival group, lived so com- 
pletely in a mystic world that the physical universe claimed none 
of their attention; some frankly declared their inability to solve 
mysteries and their determination to avoid controversial topics; 
some tacitly accepted the evolutionary principle as a natural 
element in their point of view, undisturbed by inconsistencies ; 
a few, such as William Watson and Alfred Noyes, retained and 
reiterated the vague Tennysonian pantheism without contribut- 
ing anything original to it. 

The only thing which the evolutionary theory gave them all 
alike was a new perspective in which the individual human life 
becomes unutterably brief and trivial in contrast with the illim- 
itable reaches of time and space, and a closer identity of man 
with the other constituent parts of a cosmos produced by the 
same forces and from the same origins as himself; it is this 
which intensifies the poignant sense of physical beauty and the 
transience of happiness in the poems of Rupert Brooke and A. 
E. Housman, and it is this which drives the mystics to magnify 
their sense of identity with some universal force or spirit. 

John Masefield, however, stands somewhat apart from his con- 
temporaries in his attitude toward the subject, although he has 
points in common with many of them, as well as with his Vic- 
torian predecessors. In fact, he alone among the moderns has 
attacked the heart of the problem, not echoing the Victorians, 
but making an independent survey of the same territory. An 
analysis of his views and the process by which he developed 
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them sheds light both on Masefield’s mind and on the whole 
contemporary state of the case. 

Masefield’s earlier poems were entirely objective, descriptions 
of the sea and seamen, with no tendency toward reflection. One 
would not hesitate to ascribe to the poet the point of view uttered 
in Vagabond: 

An’ why I live, an’ why the old world spins, 
Are things I never knowed. 
On coming to the poem called Laugh and Be Merry, however, 
one finds two ideas characteristic of those who have attempted 
a mystical interpretation of evolution. One is the view of the 
progress of the human race as a triumphal procession in which 
the individual life plays a brief but essential part— 
Laugh, for the time is brief, a thread the length of a span. 
Laugh and be proud to belong to the old proud pageant of man. 
The other is the symbol by which the creative process is de- 
scribed as a rhythmic and pleasurable self-expression, a conjunc- 
ture of harmony and joy: 
— remember, in olden time 
God made Heaven and Earth for joy He took in a rhyme, 
Made them, and filled them full with the strong red wine of His mirth, 
The splendid joy of the stars: the joy of the earth. 
The source of these metaphysical ideas is easy to find. When 
Masefield settled in London he became associated with a group 
of Theosophists which included Yeats, Synge, AE, and others. 
In the poem Siography (1911) he depicts how his life was cen- 
tered about the discussions 
Under strange pictures of the wakened soul 
To whom this earth was but a burnt-out coal. 
In those eager debates there was no doubt of the spiritual im- 
portance of man, the supremacy of intuition as opposed to reason: 
Those glittering moments that a spirit lends 
That all may be imagined from the flash, 
The cloud-hid god-game through the lightning gash. 
They looked forward to the great spiritual developments still in 
the future: 
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The glory of mood where human frailty failed, 
The forts of human light not yet assailed. 


Under such influence he believed firmly in the spiritual evo- 
lution which proceeds unrecognized beneath the surface of 
physical life. The opening of this same poem, Biography, strik- 
ingly echoes the opening of /z Memoriam, with its declaration 
that dead selves are cast off as the soul climbs by means of its 
moments of intuition: 


Men. do not heed the rungs by which men climb 

Those glittering steps, those milestones upon Time, 
Those tombstones of dead selves, those hours of birth, 
Those moments of the soul in years of earth. 


He did not stop, however, at this rather general belief in spiritua, 
progress. A leading tenet of Theosophy is reincarnation, wherein 
the soul goes through an evolution parallel with that of the 
body, with accumulated experience from past lives correspond- 
ing to the hereditary traits by which the body is molded. To 


this doctrine Masefield professes complete adherence in A Creed 
(1911): 
I hold that when a person dies 
His soul returns again to earth; 
Arrayed in some new flesh-disguise 
Another mother gives him birth. 
With sturdier limbs and brighter brain 
The old soul takes the road again . 


All that I rightly think or do, 
Or make, or spoil, or bless, or blast, 
Is curse or blessing justly due 
For sloth or effort in the past. 
My life’s a statement of the sum 
Of vice indulged, or overcome... . 


So shall I fight, so shall I tread, 
In this long war beneath the stars: 
So shall a glory wreathe my head, 
So shall I faint and show the scars, 
Until this case, this clogging mould,‘ 
Be smithied all to kingly gold. 


In the same vein, he says in 7w/ight, ‘I know that death can- 
not last;’’ and in Zhe Word, 


And may we find, when ended is the page, 
Death but a tavern on our pilgrimage. 
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Before long, however, he began to express a more modified 
mysticism, less derivative and more indicative of personal cogi- 
tation. There is a trace of the reincarnation idea still in the 
poem called Zruth, but it is subordinate to the more general 
thought that the one reality surviving death is a man’s vision of 
truth: 


Man with his burning soul 
Has but an hour of breath 
To build a ship of Truth 
In which his soul may sail, 
Sail on the sea of death. 
For death takes toll 

Of beauty, courage, youth, 
Of all but Truth. 


. . . The soul goes out alone 
On seas unknown. 


... Truth will preserve through death ; 
Perhaps the stars will rise, 
The stars like globes. 
The ship my striving made 
May see night fade. 
Again, this immortal vision is identified with imaginative cre- 
ation, at the end of Fragments: 
The dream that fires man’s heart to make, 
To build, to do, to sing or say 
A beauty Death can never take, 
An Adam from the crumbling clay. 


The cautious ‘‘perhaps’’ and ‘‘may’’ with which the poem 
Truth qualified its references to immortality, as contrasted with 
the confidence of A Creed, proved to be the first indication of a 
thorough grappling with the whole question of science and faith. 
The Sonnets, published in 1915, and others logically sequential 
in his later volumes, form an extensive and impassioned discus- 
sion of the problem. Certain basic ideas recur with the insis- 
tence almost of obsession—the decay of ancient civilizations, the 
chemical constituents of the human body, the mystery of the 
ego. The whole group is reminiscent of /x Memoriam in being 
a loosely connected and often contradictory series of poems re- 
vealing various moods and comments centering on the conflict- 
ing opinions of evolutionary science and metaphysical faith 
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concerning the question of human origins and destiny. His 
impulse toward accepting intuitive belief in a spiritual principle 
is tempered not only by his rational interest in scientific facts 
but also by a prevalent melancholy which tends to dwell on the 
brevity of life, the cruelty of chance, and the physical dissolu- 
tion of the body. This preoccupation makes him appear more 
akin to Hardy, Housman, and other moderns than to the more 
confident Victorians. 

Masefield’s basic idea is an identification of the world-soul 
with the beauty of all phenomena, and the individual soul with 
the imagination which appreciates it. There are clearly distin- 
guishable stages in the process by which he developed this 
apotheosis of Beauty. His earliest poems are full of the ‘‘wan- 
derlust’’, that restless impulse which draws men irresistibly 
away from material comfort and happiness in pursuit of some 
nameless illusion. After a while we find him treating it less as 
a psychological fact and more as a symbol]: the pursuit comes to 
be definitely a search for the ideal beauty which transcends 
phenomena, as expressed in Vision, /nvocation, and very ex- 
plicitly in The Seekers. Thus the wanderlust is sublimated into 
a Platonic abstraction of Beauty, and the wanderers become the 
artists, fascinated by the tantalizing glimpses of her which 
occasionally flash before them in the physical world. So, as in 
the stanza already quoted from Fragments, imaginative creation, 
being a contribution to immortal Beauty, is the only permanent 
spiritual existence of man. 

The sonnets are devoted to debating whether this world-soul 
of Beauty and individual soul of imagination have any objective 
existence, and if not what element in the human being, unex- 
plained by the scientists, produces the illusion. The only pos- 
sible clue is within oneself: 


Here in the self is all that men can know 

Of Beauty .... 

Here in the self which withers like a flower . . . 
Here in the flesh, within the flesh, behind, 
Swift in the blood and throbbing on the bone, 
Beauty herself, the universal mind, 

Eternal April wandering alone. 

The god, the holy ghost, the atoning Lord, 
Here in the flesh, the never-yet explored, 
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Thus he concentrates within the individual soul—inhabiting the 
‘ perishable body—not only the trinity of orthodox Christianity, 
but also ‘‘the universal mind”’ (2. ¢., the world-soul of the mys- 
tics) and ‘‘Eternal April’’ (7. ¢., the creative force of nature). 
By diligent introspection he has sought to grasp the illusive in- 
tuition of Beauty, hoping to discover whether it is an external 
inspiration or the result of subconscious physical processes: 

Is the unfeeling mud stabbed by a ray 

Cast by an unseen splendour’s great advance? 

Or does the glory gather crumb by crumb 

Unseen, within, as coral islands rise? 

Describing the death of the brain and the decay of the corpse, 
he draws an analogy with the gradual extinction of a great 
heavenly body. In the latter, however, there is really a cycle 
of recurrent life, since the dead sun eventually collides with 
another and a new active star is evolved. Similarly it is pos- 
sible that the soul survives, or at any rate that the living cells 
are reincarnated in new forms of life: 


It may be that the loosened soul may find 

Some new delight of living without limbs . . . 
It may be that the million cells of sense, 
Loosed from their seventy years’ adhesion, pass 
Each to some joy of changed experience, 
Weight in the earth or glory in the grass ; 

It may be that we cease; we cannot tell. 

Even if we cease life is a miracle. 


After this very non-committal summary of the possibility of sur- 
vival, he turns to the scientific definition of the body, finding 
even the unconscious functions mysterious: 

What am I, Life? A thing of watery salt 

Held in cohesion by unresting cells, 

Which work they know not why, which never halt, 

Myself unwitting where their Master dwells. 

I do not bid them, yet they toil, they spin; 

A world which uses me as I use them, 

Nor do I know which end or which begin 

Nor which to praise, which pamper, which condemn. 
This is the entity —‘‘this myriad I’’— which responds to the 
beauty of nature and feels impressions. The poet thinks that 
if he could penetrate to the identity dwelling within the chang- 
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ing cells of the body he could perceive the non-physical soul 
beyond; rarely has physiology been more strikingly poetized: 

If I could get within this changing I, 

This ever altering thing which yet persists, 

Keeping the features it is reckoned by, 

While each component atom breaks or twists, 

If, wandering past strange groups of shifting forms, 

Cells at their hidden marvels hard at work, 

Pale from much toil, or red from sudden storms, 

I might attain to where the Rulers lurk. 

If, pressing past the guards in those grey gates, 

The brain's most folded intertwisted shell, 

I might attain to that which alters fates, 

The King, the supreme self, the Master Cell, 

Then, on Man’s earthly peak, I might behold 

The unearthly self beyond, unguessed, untold. 
The poet is amazed that ‘‘this atom which contains the whole, 
this which imagined God and is the soul’’ should require such 
a clumsy and destructible instrument as the body, unless its 
concerns are mainly earthly. If it is a heavenly thing, why has 
it ‘‘such heavy chains to sense?’ If earthly, why such unrest 
and discontent with clay? The obvious conclusion is that it 
partakes of both realms: 

Ah, we are neither heaven nor earth, but men; 
Something that uses and despises both. 

This transitional creature enjoys beauty and also exercises in- 
tellect. He cannot admire the rose without thinking that it is 
embedded in the vanished beauty of past ages and will soon 
give place to future growths. All these generations of beauty 
and of the human intuitions stimulated by it combine to form 
the spirit of Beauty inhabiting the earth and providing ‘‘the 
faith which nothing can destroy’’. 

Man rises superior to the forces of nature and controls them, 
but within him are similar forces ‘‘untamed, unreckoned’’—the 
power of imagination that links him with the spirit of the world. 
This inward entity is responsible for evolution: 

O little self, within whose smallness lies 

All that man was, and is, and will become. 
This power of imagination, which created man’s gods, is cloaked 
by the darkness and folly of commonplace life. The poet’s in- 
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tuitive sense of an external spirit of beauty corresponding to 
this soul becomes distinctly pantheistic: 
all the summer flowers 
Were only glimpses of your starry powers, 
Beautiful and inspired dust they were. 
But when he demands the meaning of this spirit it fades from 
his vision. 

Still seeking an explanation, he turns to the specific evolu- 
tionary theory. He considers separately the two forms of life, 
animal and vegetable. Describing the former, he emphasizes 
its ruthless pursuit of food, always entailing the death of its 
prey. Masefield is primarily impressed, as Tennyson and Hardy 
were, by the essential cruelty of the struggle for survival: 

Restless and hungry, still it moves and slays, 
Feeding its beauty on dead beauty’s bones, 


Most merciless in all its million ways, 
Its breath tor singing bought by dying groans. 


From this voracious type the mind was eventually evolved: 


Roving so far with such a zest to kill 

(Its strongness adding hunger) that at last 

Its cells attained beyond the cruel skill 

To where life’s earliest impulses are past. 

Then this creation of the linked lusts, 

To move and eat, still under their control, 

Hunts for his prey in thought, his thinking thrusts 

Through the untrodden jungle of the soul. 
The quarry of the intellectual hunt is to establish the reality of 
the external spiritual force —‘‘to prove the Thing Within a 
Thing Without’’— and repeatedly the searcher is baffled to find 
“the imagined godhead but a form of thought’’. Yet ever again 
the intuitive flash inspires fresh efforts. Turning to the other 
form of life, Masefield describes the great power of Will in the 
seed which enables it to take root, draw sustenance from the 
earth, and expand into tree or flower. He wonders whether in 
the vegetable kingdom also the ruthless struggle prevails. Per- 
haps there is a communal instinct —‘‘a great green common- 
wealth of thought’’— determining the precedence of growth “‘by 
secret stir which in each plant abides’’, 

Or is it, as with us, unresting strife, 
And each consent a lucky gasp for life? 
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He proceeds to consider the most recent step in human develop- 
ment, the discarding of belief in external, personal gods. In 
spite of all iconoclasm, however, man’s instinct to see a spiritual 
first cause will not be thwarted: 


There is no God, as I was taught in youth, 
Though each, according to his stature, builds 
Some covered shrine for what he thinks the truth, 
Which day by day his reddest heart-blood gilds . 
There is no God, but we who breathe the air, 
Are God ourselves and touch God everywhere. 


On this pantheism Masefield affirms more positively his faith in 
immortality: the body withers, ‘‘though his life renews in Aprils 
of the soul’. 

Returning to the motif of beauty, he repeats that it is the 
determining factor of progress: 


Having all art, all science, all control 

Over the still unsmithied, even as Time 
Cradles the generations of man’s soul, 

You are the light to guide, the way to climb. 


He contrasts man’s puny interests, recurrent through endless 
generations, with the rare intuitive gleams that are his only 
lasting contribution to the world soul: 


Time being an instant in eternity, 

Beauty above man’s million years must see 

The heaped corrupted mass that had to die, 

The husk of man that set the glitter free ; 

Now from those million bodies in the dark, 
Forgotten, rotten, part of fields or roads, 

The million gleam united makes a spark 

Which Beauty sees among her star abodes. 

And from the bodies comes a sigh, “Alas, 

We hated, fought, and killed, as separate men; 
Now all is merged and we are in the grass, 

Our efforts merged, would we had known it then. 
All our lives’ battle, all our spirits’ dream, 
Nought in themselves, a clash wlfich made a gleam. 


He utters an impassioned protest against fatalism, inspired 
by science, which sees man helpless amid physical forces that 
use his emotions for furthering natural processes: 
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If all be governed by the moving stars. . 

We are but pawns, ignobler than the grass 

Cropped by the beast and crunched and tossed aside. 
Is all this beauty that does inhabit heaven 

Trail of a planet’s fire? is all this lust 

A chymic means by warring stars contriven 

To bring the violets out of Casar’s dust? 

Better be grass, or in some hedge unknown 

The spilling rose whose beauty is its own. 


Developing this concept into definite astrological influences, he 
envisages a wandering planet which may control evolution by 
its occasional visits: 


. . made (men) stand erect and bade them build 
Nobler than hovels plaited in the mire, 
Gave them an altar and a god to gild, 
Bridled the brooks for them and fettered fire ; 
And, in another coming, forged the steel 
Which, on life’s scarlet wax, forever set 
Longing for beauty bitten as a seal 
That blood not clogs nor centuries forget, 
That built Atlantis, and in time will raise 
That grander thing whose image haunts our days. 


The concluding sonnets of the series reiterate the pantheistic 
vision of the spirit of beauty animating all phenomena: 


For you are all, all fire, all living form, 
Marvel in man and glory in the worm. 


He then reviews the various possibilities that may follow death, 
—extinction, conscious survival, reincarnation, or union with 
the general spirit of beauty: 


When all these million cells that are my slaves 
Fall from my pourried ribs and leave me lone, 
A living speck among a world of graves, 

What shall I be, that spot in the unknown? 

A glow-worm in a night that floats the sun? 
Or deathless dust feeling the passer’s foot? 

An eye undying mourning things undone? 

Or seed for quickening free from prisoning fruit? 
Or an eternal jewel on your robe, 

Caught to your heart, one with the April fire 
That made me yours as man upon the globe, 
One with the Spring, a breath of all desire, 
One with the primrose, present in all joy? 

Or pash that rots, which pismires can destroy? 
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The final sonnet offers no answer to the questions; the agnostic 
conclusion is that whatever may come, ephemeral life is to be 
enjoyed, the generations continue; whether the sequel is death 
or change, good or evil, ‘‘we cannot tell’’. 

Further sonnets and other short poems in his later volumes 
resume the discussion of certain ideas already treated, but pre- 
sent no significant change of opinion or increase in assurance. 
He never rises above a temperate and admittedly unverified 
hope for some kind of spiritual survival and racial progress de- 
pendent on the intuitive sense of beauty. Typical of them all is 
the one called Zhe Passing Strange (1920). Of seventy-two 
lines, fifty-one are devoted to a mournful survey of human life: 

Perpetual in perpetual change 

The unknown passing through the strange. 
The physical impermanence of the body, the inevitable passing of 
all beauty and joy and effort, the aimless cruelty of human be- 
ings, all are included, pointing to the logical conclusion that 
there is neither progress nor survival. In the closing lines, 
however, he points out that the spirit, like the cock at mid- 
night, 

crows from trust 

That death will change because it must; 
the analogy of all nature suggests that there is perpetual change 
but no extinction: 

we have no home, 


Only a beauty, only a power, 
Sad in the fruit, bright in the flower, 
Endlessly erring for its hour 


But gathering, as we stray, a sense 
Of Life, so lovely and intense, 
It lingers when we wander hence. 


That those who follow feel behind 
Their backs, when all before is blind, 
Our joy, a rampart to the mind. 
Thus, once again, he wistfully reverts to the sense of beauty as 
our one argument against the materialism of science. 
Clearly, then, the extensive group of reflective poems which 
rank among the best productions of Masefield’s later years con- 
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stitute a record of the poet’s effort to comprehend the new 
universe which has been revealed by recent science, and to 
postulate an acceptable relationship between it and the human 
soul. Thoroughly accepting the evolutionary theory with its 
attendant biological and physiological assertions, as well as its 
revision of historical perspective, he attempts to find a place in 
such a system for the intuition of beauty, expecting thereby to 
provide some sort of spiritual belief, particularly with regard to 
the existence of the human soul, its survival after death, and the 
existence of some external superphysical power. 

In this undertaking, Masefield has been completely in accord 
with the leading Victorian poets, who were compelled by the 
Darwinian controversy to a similar revaluation of man’s place in 
the universe, amounting to a substitute for traditional religion 
which should preserve its essentials but find terms and parables 
consistent with the hypotheses of science. The chief indica- 
tion of the twentieth century in his poems is the resignation and 
inconclusiveness which replace the didactic confidence of his 
predecessors. There is much significance in the resemblances 
and differences, as revealing both Masefield’s mind and the 
mood of his generation; and there is a particular interest in see- 
ing how he proceeded from adherence to a ready-made mystical 
creed to an unmistakably personal investigation of the eternal 
problem. 

LIONEL STEVENSON. 

University of California. 


DUNES 


Older than dawn’s first light 
These yellow bees of sand, 
Swarm to their queen—the wind. 


JoHN RicHARD MORELAND. 














“DE FINIBUS” 


I am not of those who interpret Finis coronat opus as “the 
end justifies the means.” There is something paradoxical in the 
use of Finis here, as there is in the word Commencement, which, 
to the student, marks the end of a college career. The artist, 
be he writer, musician, or painter, writes Finis at the moment 
that his creation is about to begin its life; and he knows not when 
or how the end will be. 

There never yet was a created thing which did not have an end. 
As you sit in your comfortably furnished house, you do not 
often ponder on the end that will come to your possessions ; 
you may perhaps assume that they will outlast you, and perhaps 
you do not ever wonder when or how your own end will come. You 
may take great care of the ancestral heirlooms which you are 
so afraid may get broken that you never like to use them; or you 
may hear a crash from the pantry without a tremor. Clothes that 
wear out go into the discard without a thought of regret, and 
the depreciation of household articles goes on so gradually that 
it makes little impression. Only when some cherished possession 
disappears do we lament—and then it is not so much the past 
that we grieve over, as the empty future. 

So loss means change. Rarely are we so happy that we disagree 
with the old hymn which greeted the unseen with a cheer— 


The changes that will surely come, 
I do not fear to see. 


It may have been due to a constitutional conservatism in my nature 
that I never cared_for that hymn; I did not want the changes that 
were bound to come, but I trust I have accepted the inevitable as 
gracefully as most. The end of childhood brings the beginning 
of youth; and so life develops until the end of old age brings that 
beginning beyond the grave which we all must meet. 

And change means loss. Not all loss is to be mourned, and 
much change is not to be deplored; but when the new replaces 
the old, the old is gone. Great are the blessings of a married 
man who does not regret his bachelorhood; but he is a bachelor 
no longer. Profound are the joys of parenthood, though they 
are linked with cares; but a certain freedom has departed. How- 
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ever cheerfully we may ring in the new, we have also to ring out 
the old; and this sometimes is accompanied with regret. 

The popular conception of a “radical” is one who seeks to get 
rid of the past, who sees a gain in change of any sort, who is 
intent on uprooting everything, rather than one who would get 
at the root of everything. Delvers in the past are thought of as 
conservative, though it by no means follows that they would 
preserve the past in toto. Fortunately, or unfortunately, we cannot 
entirely escape the past; and it is strange to observe the ultra-con- 
servative attitude particularly conspicuous now on the part of those 
members of “patriotic” societies whose existence is due to the revo- 
lutionary activities of the ancestors said members delight to honor. 
Finis crowned their work a hundred and fifty years ago; and 
behold it was only a commencement. 

It is one thing to wonder when and how the end will come 
to a cherished ancestral plate or decanter; or how and where a 
loved parent or child or friend will leave this earth; or under 
what circumstances the next fellow-creature you pass on the street 
will shuffle off this mortal coil—and quite another to ponder on 
the future of the nations of this earth. Rome bloomed, faded, 
and died; the United States shows no signs of fading, but must 
not it, too, die? Have we kept true to the ideals of the Founders? 
Are we worthy guardians of the treasure transmitted to us? Will 
our descendants be proud of the history we are making? When 
and where will the end come? 

We build as if we were building for all time; yet we have torn 
down the work of our fathers. A house that has been lived in 
for six generations is a curiosity—as is a law that has been observ- 
ed for a century.... We still know the Ten Commandments— 
and obey some of them. This is an Age of Change—as are most, 
when you review the centuries—and who shall say whether the 
gains balance the losses? Already the work which Washington 
crowned has gone; and there is no Finis yet written for its suc- 
cessor. 

If loss means change, and change means loss, we must not forget 
that it is possible to substitute “gain” for “loss’—and find that, 
too, in change. Though we lose our dear ones, and sorrow for 
them sincerely, this would be a sad world without Death. The 
Struldbrugs were not to be envied, though they could not die. We 
may not believe in a better world, but there are mighty few of us 
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who do not feel that we could have done a better job, had we 
been charged with the creation of this one; and from either point 
of view, an escape from it is not to be deplored. Most of our 
grief, then, is for ourselves, when we lament a friend; or for his 
family, or for his unfinished tasks. He has gained—a better 
world, or the peace of a dreamless sleep—and it is surprising to 
see how easily we can adapt ourselves to change. ... 

Mankind is divided into two classes—those who look with regret 
to the good old days departed, and those who lock with eagerness 
to the good times to come. Both are equally deluded: for the 
“golden age” is—has it not always been?—the present. Just as 
we look back to our childhood, or our youth, with longing, so 
the children of to-day will later regard these years of grace 
through the lenses of a memory which softens the griefs and 
redoubles the pleasures of the past; and the changes which will 
surely come will not all seem to be for the best. 

When Thackeray finished The Adventures of Philip, Mr. 
Roundabout wrote an essay De Finibus, cogitating more or less 
solemnly on the passing of another mile-stone on the journey 
from birth to the next world. “Yet a few chapters more, and 
then the last: after which, behold Finis itself come to an end, 
and the Infinite begun.” “It is not strange,” writes Mr. Bliss 
Perry, “that artists in bronze and marble think their work done 
when it is finished; but the artist in words is a gambler, who 
never knows how long his coin will pass.” A Nungesser may 
survive many a combat to hop off at last into Immortality; the 
end is not when you think it will be, or how—and many a forgot- 
ten author may find new life centuries after he had apparently sunk 
into oblivion. 

So change brings gains and losses, and we welcome the former, 
and mourn the latter, and wonder if ever a real “finis” is 
written—save, perhaps, when the cherished Wedgewood platter 
is carried out to the ash-can... broken in a thousand pieces. 


Ropert WITHINGTON. 


Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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THREE POEMS 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


OF EDMUND WALLER 


I can recall a wag once wrote 
(And got himself in grievous fix) 
That Waller changed his politics 

As often as he changed his coat. 





What matters it?—and why dispose 
To criticise or reprehend? 
I only care that Waller penned 
Those lovely lines about a rose! 


OF RICHARD LOVELACE 


Because he served the king and crown 
They shut him behind prison bars, 

But his brave spirit would not down 
And mounted, soaring to the stars; 


Mounted in song that lingers yet, 
A golden boon, in memory, 

And so we cannot quite regret 
That he endured captivity. 





LEMON LILIES 


From lemon lilies swooning in the heat 
I catch the heavy attar; 

A perfume than the richest rose more sweet 
They scatter. 


I may know Jericho, Tadmor, Fayum, 
Timgad, if such my will is; 

The whole wide Orient is in my room— 
These lilies! 

















FLUX AND BLUR IN CONTEMPORARY ART 


In his Time and Western Man' Mr. Wyndham Lewis has writ- 
ten some of the most damaging criticism of contemporary artists 
and thinkers which has appeared in these times. I cannot but ad- 
mire the strength of his mind and the force with which he con- 
ducts the prosecution. And I take the liberty of sharing, for the 
most part, his specific distastes. 

But he has tried to bring all the discovered deficiencies of the 
moderns under a certain curious principle, a sort of monster whom 
he wishes to capture and then to crucify, as the evil spirit of an 
age. And the faults which he finds are a little too various for 
that; the unity which he hits upon specious. I dissent from the 
sweeping philosophical system which he constructs to account for 
his critical tastes. 

Mr. Lewis takes powerful exception to the arts of Miss Anita 
Loos, Miss Gertrude Stein, M. Marcel Proust, and Mr. James 
Joyce, among others. The trouble which he finds with them, as 
typical modern artists, is that they are “time-minded”. He would 
rather have had them “space-minded”’. 

In this strange manner Mr. Lewis tries to generalize his very 
real objections. By calling these writers “time-minded” he wishes 
to mean that, instead of presenting us with significant and univer- 
sal experiences and hard objective facts, they present us only, 
and egotistically enough, with their private inner lives; and that 
in a shifting series of items that never allows us to rest. Mr. 
Joyce, for instance, gives a good example of that stream-of-con- 
sciousness kind of fiction which is in fashion. To exhibit con- 
sciousness as a flowing stream requires that he refuse to lay any 
particular stress on some favored moment as better than another, 
for that would be stopping the stream. Mr. Joyce is perhaps 
convinced that there is no such thing really as an independent 
moment, because every moment is completely occupied with emerg- 
ing out of the previous moment and passing into the next one. 

This is an excellent analysis of a school of writers. But to des- 
cribe it, it would seem that Mr. Lewis has got hold of the wrong 





*Wyndham Lewis: Time and Western Man. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace Co. 1928, 
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term. Time-mindedness is really a word which he has borrowed 
uncritically to describe our modern turn of mind. The diagnosis 
is Spengler’s; it was Spengler who gave that name to our modern- 
ism, conceiving it Teutonically as the name of an excellent state 
of health. Mr. Lewis accepts the diagnosis, but with a wry face, 
because as a Briton he regards our characteristic time-mindedness 
as a loathsome disease. 

It must be added that, if Mr. Lewis finds his primary source in 
Spengler, he reinforces his position by showing that Time is not 
only the god of Spengler, but notoriously the god of Bergson, and 
a deity to whom several other modern philosophers have paid some 
homage. The subtle mind of the late Mr. Bosanquet is found to 
have opined that various warring camps of modern philosophers 
are really united in a fundamental worship of Time; that they 
owe whatever is specifically modern, and therefore common, in 
their systems to the epochal influence of Bergson. Even so, I 
am surprised that Mr. Lewis, as a hard-headed Englishman, was 
disarmed by this evidence, and concurred in so far-fetched a term 
as time-mindedness for the definition of modernism. 

Will some one tell us exactly, What is time-mindedness? And 
what makes it better or worse than space-mindedness? How can 
a person say he prefers time to space, or space to time? Such 
a saying shocks the simple layman, who is accustomed to think of 
them as going well together. It is as if somebody said he pre- 
ferred his drink to his food, or his food to his drink, under the 
strange impression that he must choose between them. Yet Mr. 
Lewis spends himself lavishly on the precise problem, to show 
how powerfully, yet heinously, time competes against space for 
the privilege of imparting bias to our minds. 

Mr. Lewis tries desperately to show that all the artists he dis- 
approves are time-minded. And yet, the arts of painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and objéts d’art, are peculiarly spatial arts in 
which time cannot be directly recorded. It is true that Mr. Lewis 
is somewhat skimpy in his attention to those arts. But what could 
it mean if he should tax the bad artists in these arts with their 
time-mindedness, and praise the good ones for their space-minded- 
ness? Actually, he does it now and then, by a little more than 
implication. 
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On the other hand, music and literature are peculiarly the tem- 
poral arts, and at least music, if not necessarily literature, has no 
direct reference to space. How then is the good artist in these 
arts space-minded, and the bad artist time-minded, when the two 
appear exactly equal in their temporality and exactly equal in 
their spacelessness ? 

There is evidently but one sense in which Mr. Lewis could hold 
intelligently to his preference of space-mindedness over time-mind- 
edness. He could approve the spatial arts, and repudiate the 
temporal arts, en bloc; in this way he could be said to prefer his 
space to his time. But of course he does not aspire to such a 
pitch of arrogance as that. 

Time-mindedness is a misnomer which does not really describe 
anything ; at least not the peculiar modern artists like Miss Stein 
and Mr. Joyce. What I think Mr. Lewis really means, and what 
he almost says, is flux-mindedness. To be flux-minded is not to 
assert or deny the reality of time, which is hardly in question, but 
to believe that the history of an object or personality in time ex- 
hibits flux but not stability, exchanges features but cannot keep 
them, testifies to contingency rather than to constancy. Every- 
thing flows and nothing stands still, said Heraclitus, the Ur-father 
of the flux-philosophy. The truth lies in the sequence of the items, 
not in any items taken by themselves. It is not permitted us to 
stop the flow of time, to seize the precious moment, and cherish 
it forever; that would be an act of abstraction, because this mo- 
ment is entirely defined as a function of the series of moments, 
before and after, and has no status of its own. If this is flux- 
mindedness, it is likely that many modern artists are flux-minded ; 
and Mr. Lewis has the right to expose and rebuke them. But the 
term time-mindedness has no critical application at all. 

And what is to be said for the spatial arts? There is in those 
arts a modernistic effect quite like flux in the temporal arts. I will 
venture to offer a name for this effect: the name is blur. The 
flux-mindedness operating in the temporal arts would have its ana- 
logue in the blur-mindedness operating in the spatial arts. 

For there is a way of capitalizing, deifying, and worshipping 
Space—a sort of devil-worship it would be, in Mr. Lewis’ estima- 
tion—which corresponds nicely with the way he shows that many 
infatuated artists have of dealing with Time. Time for the Time- 
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devotees (or the flux-minded, as I would call them) is a Devourer 
against whom no singie moment is allowed to stand up; into its 
everlasting flux the moments are drawn as into a gigantic and 
insatiable maw, and what would like to be stable and enduring is 
powerless to hold out. But Space is capable of becoming just as 
potent and horrid a monster ; only, its victims are not moments, but 
physical objects, or things. 

This is the infinite space, the unitary space, which Spengler— 
and even Mr. Lewis after him—occasionally refers to as a concept 
denied to the classical Greeks and peculiar to the genius of modern 
“Faustian” man. On that concept is based our modern mathema- 
tics, so much at home with the infinities. (How Spengler and 
Mr. Lewis would import time into unitary space, or make this 
concept a function of their pet time mindedness, is not at all 
clear ; sometimes they forget to try it.) The spatial object, which 
is merely local, is caught up into this continuum, and disappears 
there without much of a struggle; it is but the part of a whole, the 
finite item of an infinite series. Modern man, according to 
Spengler, never sees the local object merely by itself, but pro- 
jects it against a background of infinite space. Consider how the 
modern mathematico-philosophers have defined the continuous line 
at the expense of the points, or the continuous plane at the ex- 
pense of the lines, or the infinite series at the expense of the in- 
dividual members. 

Sometimes Mr. Lewis permits himself to criticize works of 
spatial art without reference to time-mindedness, on very much 
the principle which we are now examining. Thus :— 


It is a good deal as a pictorial and graphic artist that I ap- 
proach these problems; and a method that does not secure 
that definition and local integrity that, as a graphic artist, I 
require, I am, I admit, hostile to from the start.... Many 
painters, indecd, have no repugnance, it would appear, for the 
surging, ecstatic, featureless chaos which is being set up as 
an ideal, in place of the noble exactitude and harmonious 
proportion of the European, scientific ideal—the specifically 
Western heaven. 


“Surging, ecstatic, featureless chaos” is a fair description of a 
certain effect which many modern artists prefer; but what they 
prefer it to in the time-arts is the choice moment, the valuable and 
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enduring ; and what they prefer it to in the space-arts is the choice 
object, the local and definitely-formed. Chaos is the right name of 
the infinite aggregate out of which were created the finite moments 
and the finite forms; and chaos is the name of the featureless in- 
finitude into which the created world shall revert when the finite 
moments and the finite forms once again will be no more. 

Hence, for the spatial arts, blur-mindedness, as a deliberate ar- 
tistic efiect much favored by our moderns. To the blur-minded, 
the object, when observed, will be seen to penetrate other objects 
and to be penetrated; its boundaries cannot be defined, for they 
disappear ; or its boundaries are as much a part of the other ob- 
jects as of itself. The arts of blur would be those plastic and 
graphic arts which exhibit spatial objects without independent sep- 
arateness ; objects without definition of form or decision of out- 
line; objects subsisting meekly in an inextricable nexus of con- 
fusion. The arts probably reveal just such modernistic effects, 
though doubtless they are capable of being much better defined 
from this point of view. It seems a pity that Mr. Lewis, whose 
gift for epithet is unusual, did not apply some applicable term like 
blur-mindedness to the arts of space, in which as a painter himself 
he is quite at home. He could have pinned upon modernism in 
these arts the crime of which it is really guilty. 


II 


So time is Mr. Lewis’s scapegoat, and bears all the sins of all 
the arts. His critical remarks grow fantastic in the degree that 
he has to strain to fix his time terminology upon them. 

His formal philosophy suffers from the same weakness. In 
order to show that the philosophy of the age, which might be as- 
sumed to be in harmony with its arts, is a pure time-philosophy, 
he performs some of the most remarkable feats of synthesis yet 
recorded. For instance, he has to invent an identification between 
the position of Bergson, who considers that the psychic datum is 
an ultimate and not the function of a brain-change, and the po- 
sition of Doctor Watson, who said that the psyche is but a ghost 
that has no real existence. 

In general, the contemporary philosophers are all made to ap- 
pear a little childish in Mr. Lewis’s attempt to foist a time-philos- 
ophy upon them. He over-simplifies nearly every one. And this 
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is partly natural and unavoidable in any summary treatment such 
as his. (I am aware that I am now, in this hasty work, over- 
simplifying Mr. Lewis himself, and not at all communicating to 
the reader the sense of his dialectical ingenuity.) 

But let us re-state briefly the positions of two characteristic 
modern philosophers, who bulk large in Mr. Lewis’s indictment, 
without getting there a substantial justice. They are Bergson and 
Whitehead. To Mr. Lewis they are both, indifferently time-phil- 
osophers. I should prefer to define Bergson as, for the most part, 
a flux-philosopher, and Whitehead as a blur-philosopher ; though 
neither is quite so simple as these names imply. But what have 
they really contributed to philosophy ? 

What Bergson contributed was the negative voice of an op- 
position. His fight was against certain dogmatic sciences, which 
pretended to reduce and determine the infinity of mind. In the 
field of pure psychology, he insisted that a mental state was a state 
involving the mind’s history, and therefore infinitely more form- 
idable than the simple and momentary entity which it was common- 
ly assumed to be when named and classified after some obvious 
feature. But he also insisted that a psychic state can never be 
defined as a mechanical or physical event, and that the data of 
mind can never be equated with the much simpler data of body. 

To go into detail. In his Time and Free Will he showed how 
little of a conscious state can be really predicted or determined, 
and how much of it is novel, contingent, and diffuse beyond any 
possible synthesis under a specific psychological concept. In his 
Matter and Memory he did what is often stated in this manner: 
“Bergson destroyed psycho-physics”. He showed how hopeless is 
an effort to reduce the wealth of a conscious state into the function 
of a brain-change, and therefore into the data of physics, chem- 
istry, and physiology. And in his Creative Evolution he contradic- 
ted that prime postulate of evolutionary science which declares, 
“Nothing can be evolved which was not already involved”. 
Against this postulate he showed that the mark of evolution is 
- always the emergence of features which were novel and unpre- 
dictable. Of course it may be easy to look backward and say that 
those features, now evolved, were all the time involved ; and some- 
times even to pursue them backwards into their germs; but then 
the features are anything but identical with the diminishing states 
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and the eventual germs that are reached in such a process. And 
when we look forward, and undertake prediction, the evolutionary 
road can never be determined ; the present organism is so rich in 
features that no scientific concept can compass it, and the residue 
of contingency is greater than any concept which may have been 
defined. It is the irruption of this contingent element in the fu- 
ture that is going to destroy the value of the concept and impair 
prediction. 

Professor Whitehead makes a very similar point. He too has 
a case against science. Where Bergson’s interest is in the temporal 
objects, mind and the biological forms, Whitehead’s is in the spatial 
objects, the physical things; one is a critic of behavioristic psy- 
chology and mechanistic biology, the other is a critic of pure phy- 
sics. 

And where Bergson discovers flux, or the historical dependency 
of moments, it may be said that Whitehead discovers blur, or the 
inter-penetration of objects. In Whitehead’s view there is no such 
thing as a simple object all by itself; the object is a member of 
some spatial community of objects, and takes its color and sig- 
nificance from that community, to which by pure accident it is 
exposed ; and the science that would fasten a constant local defini- 
tion upon the object, and undertake prediction, is doomed to error. 
Whitehead says that the unit of observation must not be the mere 
object, but the organism of objects in which it is one constituent, 
the event in which it is one factor. His business is, briefly, to en- 
large the object not in time but in space. 

Of course it occurs to us here that there appear no ready limits 
to be set upon the size of such a unit. The larger unit itself be- 
comes a member of the next larger, and in this process units dis- 
appear altogether. On Whitehead’s principle we could never find 
a satisfactory constant of any dimensions less than those of the 
universe, or the Hegelian Absolute; and -hat unit is scientifically 
worthless. 

Bergson and Whitehead evidently are bent on invalidating some 
scientific notions of long standing and high repute. There would 
hardly seem to be any possible sense in which they serve scientific 
theory. Whitehead has been sometimes supposed to pass for the 
apostle of the new science, but his novelty is surely more than even 
a new science can assimilate. If these philosophers put the fear 
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of God into the hearts of some scientists, that is a personal and 
not a scientific service. Their objections to science are not scien- 
tific and constructive, but radical and metaphysical. Science must 
continue to deal with its little constants, and to effect its maximum 
of prediction ; and the admission of contingency into its data means 
the abandonment of its project. But it is to this contingency that 
Bergson and Whitehead offer their testimony. The sciences 
cannot use either Bergson’s free will and creative evolution, or 
Whitehead’s organisms and events. ‘These entities are simply 
supra-scientific, or metaphysical. 

So I should say that Bergson emphasizes the fact of flux, and 
Whitehead the fact of blur, and both of them the fact of con- 
tingency. The value which these philosophers have for us is in 
the same sense and degree by which we can say that metaphysics 
is good medicine for an age steeped in scientific practice and 
theory. It must be insisted that they chastise the pretensions of 
the sciences; and the oddest thing in Mr. Lewis’s book, perhaps, 
is his attempt to represent the time-philosophy (which should in- 
clude a flux-philosophy and a blur-philosophy) as the philosophy 
of modern science, and his own philosophy as anti-scientific. M. 
Bergson and Professor Whitehead would surely win their place 
as the official opposition to science if it came to a competition with 
Mr. Lewis. 

The scientists are always pragmatists, whose truth expresses 
that finite assemblage of features, within an infinite situation, 
which they can fairly, and sometimes very roughly, predict. Truth 
is that system of constants that bears a sort of repetition value. 
It is the metaphsicians, not the scientists, who are concerned to 
note how little the prediction really predicts. It is they who are 
willing to confront reality disinterestedly, though they find it 
highly inconstant and mostly impracticable. 

But Mr. Lewis has something to say about reality. Despising 
flux and shiftiness, he comes out for endurance; by endurance he 
would define reality. But his wish is father to his thought. Noth- 
ing is more enduring than a type, or a concept, or a definition, 
provided it is sufficiently restricted, exclusive, and finite. It is 
willing to repeat itself over and over, always the same in the lean- 
ness of its qualitative content. Indeed, there is nothing else which 
seems willing to do this; only that simple universal or essence, that 
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typical skeleton or outline, which the mind has found immersed 
within the things and taken out by an effort of abstraction. The 
things themselves are never twice the same, for their particularity 
is too infinite to allow that. History, for the same reason, never 
repeats itself. To be satisfied with the endurance-value of con- 
cepts is precisely to have the scientific rather than the realistic 
point of view. 

However, Mr. Lewis forgets about endurance when he talks of 
ghosts. A ghost may keep appearing to his victim; the victim 
may be quite unable to stare him down; that is an enduring ghost ; 
or can he be a real person? What the victim must do, says Mr. 
Lewis, is not only to look at him but to try to touch him; and if 
you can see him but cannot feel him, he is not a real person but 
a ghost. But this is quite another story. Reality in this story 
consists in fulness of quality, not permanence of quality A real 
thing isa bundle of complementary qualities and an inexhaustible 
particularity. Anything else is less than real, an abstraction from 
the real, though it may seem as precious and noble as a Platonic 
Idea, writ imperishable in the heavens. 

Scientists, patriots, idealists, most of us in most of our moods, 
are all for constancy and endurance; but alas, it is not quite on that 
simple principle that the world is mainly constructed. Bergson 
and Whitehead have a disagreeable truth to communicate, and 
they are disturbing, anti-social, and subversive about it. They 
disturb Mr. Lewis, and they disturb us all. But it may be safer 
that we should learn to face the music. The power of science 
suffers under appalling limitations. There are certainly universals 
which science has discovered and established as, roughly speaking, 
constant in the course of nature. These permit us to calculate 
and predict, to conduct our lives, as Kant would say, “according 
to principles”. (It is by the constitution of our humanity that we 
must have principles.) The new things we encounter exhibit 
the qualities we had expected, and we are justified. But these 
qualities are in their utmost aggregate excessively finite ; they have 
their precarious existence within an assemblage of other qualities 
which are contingent, not subject to prediction, infinite in their 
innumerability. Naturally we must make the most of the triumphs 
of our expectations when they do triumph. We try to live on 
those finites. If we are not accurate in introspection, we are even 
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likely to claim that science realizes our desires for us. Generally 
we are more modest, and say that science is going to realize them; 
this confidence is born of some spectacular new triumph, like the 
discovery of sub-atomic energy. Or, we discreetly decide to de- 
sire just those things that science, predicting and managing, has 
learned how to provide for us; and there is something pitiful in 
the self-deception by which we are willing to render fervent thanks- 
giving for all the blessings of modern life,— mentioning probably 
its improved plumbing, skyscrapers, automobiles, and radio,— 
without daring to raise the question whether these blessings really 
answer to our heart’s desires. But if we could analyse the matter 
in cold blood, we would see at once how far is science from having 
the power to make our environment totally subservient to our 
requirements. 

It is not science’s fault that it can do no better. The universals 
of science are swallowed up in the particulars of reality. The con- 
tingency with which nature is invested envelopes and exceeds the 
core of constancy on which we can reasonably count. This con- 
sideration should make us humble. Practically, we shall be obliged 
to confess it. And theoretically, it is the metaphysical philosophers 
like Bergson and Whitehead who would prepare our spirits to 
meet the event. 


III 


And what has this to do with the arts? I will have to state my 
idea of the zsthetic essence rather flatly. 

Art has always been devoted to the representation of the par- 
ticularity which real things possess, and therefore it has always 
been a witness against the claims and interests of science. Signor 
Croce is in error, it seems to me, in assuming that art is simple 
child’s-play, with its visions and representations; for it seems 
certain that art, as a usual thing, is late, post-scientific, rebellious 
against science, and bent on exposing to scorn the little constants 
of our scientific thinking when it compares them with the infinites 
of quality with which they are invested in reality. Art is complex 
and not simple in its psychology, adult and not infantile; and back 
of art there is the embittered artist, whose visior of the real has 
been systematically impaired under the intimidations of scientific 
instruction, and who seeks with indignation as well as with joy 
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to recover it. But whether it is post-scientific or pre-scientific, 
Signor Croce is surely right in regarding it as un-scientific, and 
in defending the absoluteness or particularity of its representa- 
tions. This absoluteness at once repels the effort of the pedagogue, 
pulpiteer, or other idealist to identify the work of art with some 
“meaning” very dear to himself. The work of art is its own in- 
finite self, containing that meaning but not at all reducible to it, 
keeping its innumerable meanings like any other particular. It 
would seem that the artist as well as the metaphysician has a gift 
for looking upon reality. 

(Both Bergson and Whitehead, by the way, have a great flair 
for the esthetic object. On many occasions they oppose the con- 
crete and the particular to the abstract universal, and Mr, Lewis 
succeeds only technically in convicting them in their turn as guilty, 
in some passages, of abstraction. ) 

But the universals are discoverable within the particularity of 
these works of art, though they do anything but exhaust it. The 
pulpiteers and pedagogues see what they see, though they have 
to be careful as to what they do not see. Meaning is there. And 
this brings us to saying that art, as a representation of nature, 
represents it in its dual capacity as composed in part of constants 
and in part of contingents. If it were lacking in either feature, it 
would fail in realism, it would not deal as Aristotle required it 
with what is probable, and it would forfeit our confidence. A 
system of constants, and an infinite aggregate of contingency en- 
veloping and of course imperilling these constants,—that is the 
real world, and that is necessarily its competent representation by 
the arts. 

There are evidently two extremes of representation in art, either 
one being biassed and partial. The work of art may over-em- 
phasize the constant element and make nature appear more amen- 
able to understanding and control than it actually is; or it may 
over-emphasize the contingent element, and make nature appear 
even more chaotic and alien than we know it to be. The former 
kind is vitiated from the beginning by its selfish interest. The 
latter kind includes the arts which grow out of flux-mindedness 
and blur-mindedness and are so notoriously embittered against 
the orthodox dogmas of our day. It happens, of course, as Mr. 
Lewis is well aware, that this latter art is immensely superior in 
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force if not frequency to the other, and quite sufficiently defines 
the peculiar contemporary performance. 

A singular age it is, in which both dogma and scepticism have 
such a powerful expression at the same time. It is the age in 
which the constants in nature have been pursued with a persistence 
and a cunning hitherto unparallelled, and actual discovery of the 
constants has attained to a sum quite too staggering to be received 
into any single mind. But it is also the age whose characteristic 
thinkers are preaching the anti-scientific doctrine of contingency, 
and whose characteristic artists are exhibiting natural objects in 
their most impracticable chaos. In our Occident there is an oc- 
cidentalism more decided than ever, in that we win always a little 
more of practical control over nature by extending the scientific 
system of constants; but it is tainted to an unusual degree with 
orientalism insofar as certain voices are more and more clamor- 
ously asserting nature’s invincible contingency. Our scientists 
would make the world a comfortable home for us, but our phil- 
osophers and artists insist upon regarding it as alien and unin- 
habitable. 

In the Orient, about which I have no competence for speaking, 
it is possible that the tables are turned, but with a similar con- 
fusion as a result; that orientalism, with its tradition of human 
impotence, is dallying now with science and its promise of power. 
For example, we had been used to regarding Russia, by reason of 
its half-oriental basis, as a prime source of the arts which exhibit 
man as a wretched creature of impractical aspirations under the 
brutal dispensations of nature; but how surprising that Russia is 
now for us the locus of the most obstinate and fanatical program 
for practical human improvement that has been launched since 
the day of the storming of the Bastille! And I feel sure that 
convincing exhibits in the same sense could be gathered in modern 
China, and modern Japan; while perhaps the characteristic thought 
of India remains much more pure, or Oriental according to the 
tradition. 

The arts probably tend, on the whole, as they become emanci- 
pated from the scientific point of view, towards the exhibition of 
contingency as greatly exceeding constancy, and impotence as 
greatly exceeding power; towards mysticism as one consequence, 
and tragic irony as the other. But-while in the Orient they are al- 
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lowed readily to realize this tendency, in the Occident we have 
managed almost to control them, to silence their protests after a 
certain point, and even to make them handmaidens to our prac- 
tical and institutional programs. This is because we are deter- 
mined not to take too seriously the subversive testimony of art to 
the impracticable fulness of nature, but to proceed with our busi- 
ness. Art cannot appear quite so dangerous in the Orient, where 
its testimony is but too congenial with the public temper. There 
it is rather the program of science which is the great novelty and 
blasphemy. But it will probably be generally agreed that the 
Orient needs its science, testifying to the constants in nature, if its 
knowledge is to be completed. And likewise it may be assumed 
that the Occident necds its arts, even in their modern state of 
disintegration, if it would be disabused of the fatuous satisfaction 
which it takes in mere scientific knowledge, and open its eyes to 
metaphysical knowledge also. 

An epic that is rambling, a novel that is formless, a lyric that 
has no ethical sdeanaiiee a piece of music that does not condescend 
to dwell twice on the same melodic element, a rococo structure 
that is a series of local excitements, a painting that is all features 
and no form, and a sculpture that takes pains to present nothing 
typical,— these are desperate and abandoned works of art. If 
further adjectives are required, they are feminine rather than mas- 
culine, anarchical rather than social, oriental rather than occidental, 
frenzied rather than humane, and Dionysian rather than Apollin- 
ian. It is against such art that Mr. Lewis protests; and it is a 
manly protest, against a defeatist turn that our arts have taken, 
and on behalf of a historic occidental culture. 

On the other hand, a work of art may seek effects at just the 
opposite extreme from flux and blur. The play becomes a prob- 
lem-play, the novel a thesis-novel; the lyric delivers a sententious 
maxim without a free image for the mind to explore; the music is 
severely-patterned, regular, and arid; the figure in the painting and 
the sculpture is too typical and lacks character; and the building 
is formal and trite in design, or even simply economic and useful. 
Works of art like these are destroyed by too much program, prac- 
ticality, and eclecticism. Mr. Lewis should be on his guard against 
them. They seduce the mind to be at ease in Zion, they prove 
ideas, they are bad medicine for an age whose metaphysical im- 
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pulse is weak and whose scientific impulse is tyrannical. The arts 
which go far in this direction are practical, humane, prudent, mas- 
culine, occidental, and Apollinian. They are entitled to all these 
flattering terms. But as arts they may not at all minister to our 
present needs. 
Joun Crowe RANsom. 
Vanderbilt University. 


A HUMANIST TRACT FOR THE TIMES 


In American Criticism! Professor Norman Foerster of the 
University of North Carolina has devised a calculus of critical 
theory which has no particular limitation in applicability to 
American criticism except that he selects four American critics 
—Poe, Emerson, Lowell, and Whitman—for discussion. The 
generous vagueness of the title permits an elastic reference. Not 
only does Mr. Foerster patiently and systematically analyze the 
philosophical assumptions and implications of his four critics, but 
in disclosing the inadequacy of each he finds occasion to inoculate 
the reader with his own creed of criticism. In the last chapter, 
entitled ‘‘Twentieth Century: Conclusion’’, Professor Foerster 
clearly marks out the cleavage between contemporary ‘‘natur- 
istic’? and ‘‘humanist’’ schools of criticism, and codifies the 
agreements of the so-called ‘‘new-humanism”’ school of Ameri- 
can literary critics. 

Severe and sustained thinking makes American Criticism an 
indispensable addition to literature accumulating rapidly in this 
newest battle of the books which, through the aid of critical 
organs like 7he Forum, The Bookman, and the English Criterion, 
is even now interesting general readers in the theory of criti- 
cism. Professor Foerster’s book is obviously intended to clarify 
the issues for the group of ‘‘new-humanists’’, of whom he is one. 
Therefore it must be seriously considered and carefully read. 
Its publication provides the occasion for an examination of the 
characteristics and agreements of critical humanism as Profes- 
sor Foerster sees them. 

We may ignore the initial difficulty that the ‘‘new humanists” 
are really not an orchestrated party in American criticism—that 
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they are leaderless, that they have wisely refused to relinquish 
their individual disagreements for a corporate expression of 
their agreements. No doubt, American Criticism will serve to 
integrate these critics through criticism of the fundamental fal- 
lacies and confusions of their creed as Professor Foerster ex- 
pounds it. By bringing into order the metaphysical assump- 
tions and dogmas of the group, Professor Foerster has contrib- 
uted a vade mecum which must be accepted until it is super- 
seded by a revised version. 

Who are these ‘‘new humanists’’? Professor Foerster lists 
the most important of them in a footnote of his last chapter. 
“The ‘new humanists’’’, he says, ‘‘named in the Cambridge 
History (of American Literature| are Paul Elmer More, Irving 
Babbitt, John Jay Chapman, and George Edward Woodberry. 
To these might be added W. C. Brownell, F. H. Mather, Jr., 
P. H. Frye, William F. Geise, Barry Cerf, Samuel Strauss, 
Stuart Sherman (especially in his earlier work), Robert Shafer, 
P. H. Houston, G. R. Elliott, and younger men whose names 
are less familiar.’’ Most of them, it will be noticed, either are 
or have been college and university professors of Literature.? 
They have developed a philosophy, significantly secular if not 
pronouncedly anti-metaphysical, which is touched at its source 
by the necessities of their profession. As teachers of youth on 
the one hand, and as guardians of the accumulated and varied 
stores of literature on the other, they have been inspired to 
adopt their peculiar viewpoints in a high, moral effort to safe- 
guard inquisitive youth from the ill effects of indiscriminate 
reading of and experimentation in questionable proposals for 
life discoverable in the storehouses of imaginative letters. ‘‘The 
philosophy of humanism,’’ says Mr. Foerster, ‘‘finds its master 
truth, not in men as they are (realism) or in men as worse than 
they are (naturalism) or in men as they ‘wish’ to be (romantic- 
ism), but in men as they ‘ought’ to be—‘ought’, of course, not 





A notable exception is the late W. C. Brownell. 

On this point, Mr. Paul Elmer More has something to say in his essay 
“Modern Currents in American Literature” in Forum for January, 1928. 
“It will be observed that all these writers hold academic positions. . .. . 
For one who believes as I do, that the difficulties now confronting civiliza- 
tion, if solution there be, must be found in education, it is encouraging to 
run down this list of university men who are at once successful teachers and 
sound thinkers and forcible writers.” P. 136. 
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in the usual restrictedly moral sense, but with reference to the 
perfection of the human type.’’ The ‘‘new humanism’’, there- 
fore, is distinctly ethical and has a conscious purpose which 
Mr. Foerster identifies with the effort of Greek philosophy as 
summarized by Burnet: ‘‘it begins with science and not with 
religion’’, and it is ‘‘a serious endeavor to understand the world 
and man, having for its chief aim the discovery of the right way 
of life and the conversion of people to it.’’ 

Professor Foerster succinctly enumerates the ‘‘working phil- 
osophy and discipline’ of the new-humanism in eight cardinal 
points. An adequate human standard, he says, calls for (1) 
completeness (2) proportion which is (3) normally or typically 
human concerned with a permanently valid e#hos which, though 
never realized, has been (4) approximated in the past but unlike 
romanticism founds its faith on (5) reason, which it strives to 
transcend by the use of (6) intuition or imagination for the 
attainment of an ultimate principle which (7) is restraint or 
control, resident as an (8) inner principle not subject to any 
formal theology. Out of this ‘‘working philosophy’’ rises an 
zsthetic concerned with the degree and kind of beauty in liter- 
ary art: the degree depending upon rigid and controlled selec- 
tion and harmonization of parts with the whole; the kind 
conditioned by ‘‘exalting what is essential, subordinating what 
is secondary, it approximates an all-comprehensive, duly propor- 
tioned kind of art’’. 

From this bald re-statement of the distinguishing features of 
the creed of ‘‘the new-humanists’’, its normally inspiring aspects 
must be immediately evident. Its antipathies and opposition 
to ‘‘naturism’’, ‘‘realism’’, ‘‘romanticism’’, ‘‘expressionism”’, 
and ‘‘impression’”’ inevitably follow. These, Mr. Foerster states, 
are evidences of the disintegration of the highest artistic power 
and are peculiarly the result of modern confusions and restless- 
nesses. ‘‘The humanistic critic,’’ he says, ‘‘prizing reason and 
ethical control and insight as the height of human power, must 
view classical] art as the nearest approach to the ideal kind.” 
There he takes his stand and by doing so admirably discloses 
his critical absolutism, even though at the same time he displays 
the obvious scholastic weaknesses of the philosophy of the new- 


humanists. 
Professor Foerster’s book, therefore, has more than the obvi- 
oust partial value indicated in its title; its chief value, it seems 
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to me, lies in its decided and unblushing partisanship. Its 
oracular and stiff assurance, its tight and inflexible dependence 
on formulas, its unkindly light, will no doubt keep it from being 
read by those whom it might most profit. Described generally, 
it is based upon a formula of formalism: ‘‘the cleavage between 
man’s way and nature’s way—a dualism which . . . commends 
to man the study of his own humane tradition . . . places man’s 
hope not upon what nature, whether within or without, may do 
for him, but upon his making himself more human.’’ One may 
reject this categorical dualism as being unreal and wilfully de- 
vised upon a structure of nineteenth century naturalism, pain- 
fully indifferent to twentieth century modifications, and at the 
same time admire the pure moral fervor of the formula. 


WiLuiAM S. KNICKERBOCKER. 


PANORAMIC HISTORY 


A History OF AMERICAN Lire. Edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger and 
Dixon Ryan Fox. The First Americans, 1607-1690, by Thomas Jeffer- 
son Wertenbaker. Provincial Society, 1690-1763, by James Truslow 
Adams. Zhe Rise of the Common Man, 1830-1850, by Carl Russell Fish 
The Emergence of Modern America, 1865-1878, by Allan Nevins. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. 

These four volumes are a part of A Aitstory of American Life, 
in twelve volumes by as many authors, from the earliest colonial 
times to the present. It is the ‘‘new’’ history, and in many re- 
spects it represents an extraordinary achievement. A work like 
this would have been impossible a generation ago, in the heyday 
of the traditional historian, with his interest in party strife, 
military campaigns, and constitutiona! development. Social his- 
tory was then an experimental, fragmentary, or antiquarian af- 
fair, unrelated to the broad cultural currents of our historical 
development. The present work is the first panoramic history 
of early settlers, farmers, planters, preachers, fishermen, mer- 
chants, workers, in their special enterprises and organization of 
their common life. Naturally, it is unconventional in the pre- 
sentation of its materials, consciously planned to exclude the 
special interests of the traditional historian. The work of the 
present group of experts is done not among state and fedcral 
archives, but drawn from newspapers, pamphlets, circulars, ser- 
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mons, novels, etc. Their chief interest is in casual things— 
in tools, kitchenware, circuses, lyceum platforms, dime novels, 
in every mechanical and social means which aided the citizen in 
his climb out of drudgery, in things of everyday life interpene- 
trating the culture of our society. It is not surprising, then, 
that it should neglect the familiar captains of finance and indus- 
try, statesmen, judges, and clanking generals. Millard Fillmore 
or Thaddeus Stevens or Charles Sumner are of no cultural im- 
portance here. The heavy-browed statesman may deserve a 
sentence or two, in passing; the dime novel or farm imple- 
ments, chapters. Emerson, Longfellow, Barnum, Horace Mann, 
McCormick, the careers of men of education, religion, science, 
or recreation, are details of social and cultural significance; the 
introduction of the bathtub is significant, as is also perfection- 
ism, reform movements, and the rising standard of life. In 
these casual matters moulding the mores and behavior of the 
masses were the real sources of power and of political direction. 
In the large, it is an intimately told human story. There is 
much unfamiliar matter gathered with infinite patience and 
skill, deftly combined and integrated, written with taste and 
charm, and enhanced by fresh and striking illustrations, often 
from very rare prints. 

Important as the achievement of the new history is, it is 
mainly a supplementary record of American civilization, and 
not an interpretation or synthesis of our common life, because 
of the omission of essential phases of our history. Interesting, 
too, is the development of the politician or statesman, once flat- 
terer before King and colonial governor, fascinating, coaxing, 
frightening, amusing the Yahoos of the land. The tests of civ- 
ilization are many. Aristotle once instructed Alexander not to 
forget the difference between a Greek and a Barbarian. Can the 
contemporaneous forget the struggles and influences of the long 
past, the contributions of many strains, the accumulations and 
the working of human forces other than of personal relations 
and current changes, large or small? Can we forget the con- 


’ trolling influences of the non-personal forces of the past, of rela- 


tions that have never been dissolved in the tomb nor vanished 
with a change in tools, implements, dress, furniture, and reading 
habits? Our powers for co-operation, so obvious in present- 
day amalgamations of industry and finance, in leagues and 
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foundations, represent influences running through long, diverse 
historic processes, like some subterranean streams, and not in- 
dicated by the immediate concerns of the living. Can Ameri- 
can life be separated from the history of our civil and political 
government, that unique example of stability and flexibility, of 
commonwealths joined in a union withstanding the shock of 
civil war, proving its powers of assimilation and of adjustment to 
revolutionary changes in industry and life at home and abroad ? 
Our new social unity cannot be interpreted in terms of selected 
factors solely; our entire past, our entire present, must con- 
tribute to the understanding of the personal concerns of the 
people, the broadening of their opportunities, the evolution of 
their institutions, and their relationships at work or play. 
EuGEene M. Kaypen. 


EMOTION 


EMOTION AS THE BAsIs oF CIVILIZATION. By J. H. Denison. New York; 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1928. Pp. xii, 553. 

“It is the aim of this book,’’ says its author, ‘‘to demonstrate 
that civilization is grounded in emotion and regulated by it’’; 
and by ‘‘emotion’’ he seems to mean religion. The book is 
largely an account of the development of religious culture, and 
the part it has played in the formation of political and social 
unities as one aspect of civilization. The treatment, though 
scholarly, is more or less mechanical, and not as psychological 
and emotional as the title might Jead one to suspect. There is 
a very full analytical Table of Contents, a good Index, and a 
Bibliography which contains some sixty titles, ranging from 
The Cambridge Medicval History to Stebbins’ History of the 
Christian Church and Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land. 

The author runs through several successive soverignties, not- 
ing the influence and place of religion in their establishment 
and maintenance. In Part I, ‘‘The Patriarchal System’’, he 
surveys Persia, China, India, Japan, Africa, with an incidental 
reference to the Hebrews, whom he calls the Jews. 

Part II, ‘‘The Fratriarchal System’’, includes Greece, Rome, 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, and the Feudal Church. Un 
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der Part III, ‘‘Modern Democracy’’, are considered English 
and American culture and civilization. 

Though the author starts out with an interesting thread of a 
theory to carry him through the successive phases of religion 
and history, he is so dominated by his theory that he confuses 
his history. We notice this more particularly in the sections 
on English history. The chapter on Anglo-Saxon culture has 
many historical errors and omissions. The subject is “‘Unity’’, 
As a matter of fact, during the whole Anglo-Saxon period, there 
were only three short periods of complete political unity; one 
in the ninth, one in the tenth, and one in the eleventh century. 
Christianity, instead of being ‘‘a danger to Anglo-Saxon unity”’. 
brought about, as everyone is supposed to know, the first and 
only continuous national unity during the Anglo-Saxon period; 
the Church of England (due entirely to the Roman influence 
which took the first steps toward the conversion of the English 
to Christianity and to the Council of Whitby, 664, all mention 
of which is omitted by our author) was accepted by the whole 
nation through their leading kings and representatives. In the 
Preface, Dr. Moore, with perfect frankness and truth, admits 
that ‘‘the critical reader will often discover, in particulars of 
fact or interpretation, occasion for doubt or dissent, but he will 
find the point of view original and the presentation not only in- 
structive but stimulative of thought.’’ A theory may be very 
interesting, suggestive and instructive, but why connect it with, 
or base it upon, history, when history has to be distorted to 
make it fit the theory? 

However, his recognition of the problem of modern civiliza- 
tion and attempts to solve them in the closing pages of his 
book, are impressive and suggestive. His visions are clear, his 
conceptions beautiful and his climax on the last page is really 
sublime, but the steps of historic fact, by which he attempts to 
reach it, are broken and imperfect. He is so sure of his theories 
that he is careless about such little things as facts. Perhaps 
his facts are not essential to his theory except in a general way. 


’ Surely his sound and sane suggestions for the solution of the 


problem ought to bear fruit. 
Cuarves L. WELLs. 


University of the South. 
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THE DIVINE REVOLUTION 


Modern thought tends to recognize the reality of personality 
and its spiritual values. Therefore, religion, which is the recog- 
nition of our personal dependence upon what is conceived as 
above and superior to man, assumes a new interest and impor- 
tance in human life. The two books listed below! constitute 
a striking evidence of the revolution which is taking place in 
religious thinking. Not that there is observable any essential 
change in the theological formulation of the principal doctrines 
of Christianity: the advance is seen rather in the translation, 
in the use and practical application of those doctrines for the 
reform of society. In the first place, there is a change from the 
individual to the social emphasis: the deeper thinking of the 
twentieth century is outgrowing the intense individualism which 
arose in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and which, ever 
since then, has dominated religious, social, political, and indus- 
trial thought and action. 

Mr. Peck, the author of the two books noted, was a min- 
ister of the United Methodist Church, and was associated with 
the Free Catholic Movement led by Dr. W. E. Orchard, to 
whom Zhe Divine Revolution is dedicated. About two years 
ago he took orders in the Church of England and is now a cler- 
gyman in Manchester. The outline of his views is given in 7he 
Divine Society, showing the real meaning of Christian Dogmas 
in terms of Social Redemption. Here is an entirely new pre- 
sentation of Christian apologetics, a modern evaluation of 
Christian theology and a new social interpretation of the funda- 
mental teachings of Jesus put forth in their practical application 
to modern life. Mr. Peck vividly discusses The Trinity, Incar- 
nation, Atonement, the Kingdom of God, the Resurrection, the 
Ascension, and the Holy Spirit. 

In the chapter, ‘‘The Implications of the Incarnation’’, Mr. 
Peck notes three great revolutionary principles in the teaching of 
Jesus. Human life should be founded upon a profound gratitude, 
and not upon a conception of rights. The end of our existence 





‘1, The Divine Society: Christian Dogma and Social Redemption. By 
W. G. Peck. Student Christian Movement. London, 1925. Pp. 276. 

2. The Divine Revolution: Studies and Reflections upon the Passion of 
Our Lord. By W.G. Peck. Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 1927. Pp. 245. 
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is not in material things. Life must be organized, not primarily 
for rewards and gains, but for service. In other words, man’s 
dependence upon God; life a process whereof the only signifi- 
cance is spiritual; service with the implication of co-operation 
as the means of approach between man and man. Also there are 
four implications. The corporate unity of mankind, the equality 
of all men; material things find their significance only as they 
are employed for spiritual ends; a particular motive must be 
active in their whole approach to life, namely, the spirit of 
gratitude and the desire for service. In the chapter on the Im- 
plication of the Atonement, a subject more fully treated in his 
book, 7he Divine Revolution, we do not find a satisfactory state- 
ment of what the author calls ‘‘the objective theory’’, although 
he shows the inadequacy of the traditional theories, and throws 
much light on the subject. ‘‘It is quite possible,’’ he says, ‘‘to 
believe, that without the Passion, or at least without the divine 
will to immense suffering, being made manifest amongst men, 
God could not have declared forgiveness and remained God.” 
He gives a startling application of the atonement to the problem 
of war. 

The second book, 7he Divine Revolution, is the expansion of 
the chapter, ‘‘Implications of the Atonement,’’ in Zhe Divine 
Soctety. It is an interesting and instructive effort to find in the 
Crucifixion of Christ and its results the essential basis of any 
true and permanent social welfare, the only answer to the prob- 
lems of modern civilization. It deals not with theories, either 
theological or social, but with facts, and is divided into three 
parts: First, The motive of the Crucifixion, or the Passion, as 
he prefers to call it; Second, The Incidence of the Passion; 
Third, The Result of the Passion—the conquest of the world and 
the society of the Cross—the Church. This whole idea and 
method of treatment appears strange at first, and excites our 
curiosity, but the meaning is unmistakable. ‘‘The Cross,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is a great divine act revealing the regulative principle of 
society in the purpose of God, and not only the divine mercy for 
‘the individual. The Cross challenges the modern world. It is 
so revolutionary as to be in opposition not only to the present 
social order, but also to most of the revolutions against that 
order that have been attempted or proposed.’’ Thus the em- 
phasis which the Christian Church has always placed upon the 
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Cross, although usually in a theological or individual sense, is 
justified by the like emphasis which Christ himself placed upon 
it, and by the way in which it harmonizes all the problems and 
heals all the ills of human life. The activity of the Cross, for 
example, cannot be reconciled with the economics of industrial- 
ism, or with modern armed nationalism. Can it? 

The author does not attempt to justify any of the traditional 
theories of the Atonement, either objective or subjective. In- 
deed, he is concerned with much more certain and practical 
considerations. Undoubtedly Jesus himself regarded His death 
as constituting a revolutionary sanction for the lives of men. 
‘‘Nowhere does He announce His death in terms of defeat. 
Clearly it is shown that the ethic of the Kingdom is being form- 
ulated as based upon His own suffering and death. What He 
is about to do will revolutionize every sanction of human con- 
duct; for reconciliation with God at the Cross means that we, 
as well as God, must come to the Cross.’’ ‘‘All the greed of 
this world, all the search for the glory of wealth and power, the 
whole motive of self-interest and self-advancement appear now 
in their real nature as a vast and complicated disloyalty. It is 
precisely because it demands this change of heart, this reversal 
of will, this new mode of action; because it declares that here, 
and not in just and possession and conquest, is true joy, that the 
death of Christ is the one truly revolutionary event that ever 
happened in the world.’’ There can be no question about the 
reality of this revolution. Can it be accomplished? Is it worth 
while? 

In regard to the fact itself we must grant that, although the 
betrayal was the individual act of Judas, it was the social act of 
humanity. ‘‘Much of human life is a faithful ‘Imitation of 
Judas’.’’ ‘‘Christ is sold, not to the priests, but to the profiteers 
and plutocrats.’’ ‘‘The world is always seeking other ways of 
securing its desired end. It thinks it can secure peace by bloody 
war; and economic justice by strikes and lockouts; and social con- 
tent by coercive legislation’; but, ‘‘Christ comes to remind us 
that our accepted standards and methods are utterly at variance 
with Supreme Reality.’’ It is not a matter of theology but of life; 
it concerns not merely the character of the individual, but his 
relation to all other individuals. It includes the whole revela- 
tion of the Bible. At the beginning of the Old Testament we 
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have the question: ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’’ and at the 
close, in the New Testament: ‘‘Who is my neighbor?”’ to both 
of which Jesus gives the answer, not only in His teachings but 
in His life. 

In the chapter on ‘‘The Trial of the Judges’’ we note that 
“‘Caiaphas found it impossible to endure Him, and Pilate, to 
save Him, representative of the two attitudes today, on the part 
of a self-satisfied materialist on the one hand, and present day 
upholders of economic conditions of things as they are, on the 
other.’’ Vested interests assume that Jesus Christ is impossible, 
and timid souls are convinced that to save the Christ would be 
dangerous. ‘‘The powers of this world founded upon force, 
and forging ever more perfect weapons of death, will always dis- 
miss Him as impossible. Even when they inscribe His Cross 
upon their banners, they will succeed in forgetting why He 
went to the Cross. Society may refer to Faith on its coinage, 
but it prefers the coins to the Faith.’’ Therefore man, like the 
two thieves, is crucified as well as Christ. ‘‘The opposition 
of wills, engaged upon the ends of self, the distortion of real 
action from the divine communal motive, chaos and public dis- 
ease, which from time to time is heightened into widespread 
suffering. This perpetual crucifixion of man is a fact before our 
eyes. It is specially visible today in our economic struggle, 
with all its grave responsibilities; and in the threat of war which 
still overhangs the world in spite of all our leagued professions 
of peaceful desires; for you cannot have self-will and peace.’’ 

An illustration of this method of translating dogma into the 
realities of practical life is given in the treatment of the resur- 
rection of the body. ‘’The bodily resurrection of Christ belongs 
to that objectivity of revelation which involves a redeemed so- 
ciety. It is linked with the Sacrament, Order, and visible 
Kingdom. An objectivity which is shared and common is nec- 
essary for a church, for a history, for a world-Kingdom; and the 
divine activity, declaring its unbroken purpose, employed the 
objective medium of the body which men had killed. The very 
- body whereon human action had displayed itself in all its evil 
quality became the means of declaring the undefeated will to re- 
deem.’’ Perhaps nowhere is it easier to ridicule so-called liberal 
or subjective theories than on this point, and the author does 
not spare his satire, which, although very delicate, is very 
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sharp. ‘‘Doubts, and alternative theories form a misconception 
of the nature and meaning of the Christian revelation. That 
revelation was a cosmic activity. It was an invasion of human 
history by a Divine Person. Its purpose was not merely the 
winning of souls by a vision of God, but the reconstruction of 
mankind.”’ 

“The Christian Faith proclaims the,Divine Revolution, the 
emergence of the personal presence and action of God within 
the human races to reverse the human course and turn the tide 
of events. The Christian revelation came not only to reveal 
something, but to effect something in history: to create a new 
start in the regeneration of the soul and of society. Man now 
sits forever upon the topmost seat of the universe, and human 
nature is anchored and grounded within the very life of God.”’ 
The world has never heard a more daring doctrine of humanism 
than this. What shall be the end of it? Is the Christian hope 
an idle dream, a web of old-time fancy, to be torn and scattered 
by bleak draughts of modern reality? ‘‘Say not the struggle 
naught availeth.’’ ‘‘If it be the truth that at Bethlehem of 
Judea there broke upon the way of men an Adventurer from 
the Heart of the Eternal, then we must gird upon us the armor 
of God, for the fight is not yet lost.’’ 


CHARLES L. WELLS. 


The University of the South. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 
A CONCORDANCE TO THE POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by Les- 
lie N. Broughton and Benjamin F. Stelter. New York: G. E. Stechert 

and Company, 1924-1925. —Twovolumes. Pp. vi, 2658. 

From the point of view of size, A Concordance to the Poems of 
Robert Browning is by far the biggest work of its kind in Eng- 
lish. It contains 2658 pages and approximately 500,000 quota- 
tions. The editors were assisted by 103 regular collaborators 
and by members of the San Francisco Browning Society. 

The Concordance was begun in the autum of 1914, and was 
completed before July, 1916. Then came the difficult problem 
of raising the funds necessary for the publication of the work. 
Finally a firm undertook to publish without subvention. And 
here I must let the editors speak for themselves: ‘‘Credit for 
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the issue of the work, even at this time, must be ascribed in 
full measure to its publishers, who, when others refused, as- 
sumed the responsibility and heavy pecuniary burden of publi- 
cation. ... To Mr. Alfred Hafner, of the firm of G. E. 
Stechert and Company, the editors and all students of Browning 
owe an expression of deep gratitude for the fearless and deter- 
mined manner in which he undertook and has carried through 
the publication of the Concordance in the face of many difficul- 
ties and much discouragment. He has sacrificed freely and 
nobly in the interests of scholarship—in these days a course as 
rare as it is commendable and desirable.’’ (Preface, pp. i, iii.) 

Of the qualifications of the editors little need be said. Both 
men have sat at the feet of Professor Lane Cooper, the dean of 
American concordance makers, to whom, very fittingly, they 
dedicate the present work. They have served as collaborators 
on the Concordance to Wordsworth and the Concordance to 
Chaucer, and they were among the six co-editors of the Con- 
cordance to Keats. 

The Concordance to Browning should prove of great value in 
the study of the poet’s diction and style. As regards diction, 
a concordance may, to a considerable extent, be made to serve 
as a glossary; and surely no nineteenth century poet’s works 
are more in need of a glossary than are Browning’s. As regards 
style, a concordance assembles like idioms and like imagery, as 
well as like words; and that this has been done for Browning 
should be a great aid to the student of the poet. 

The publication of a new concordance increases the value of 
the concordances already in existence. For the nineteenth cen- 
tury we now have concordances to Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
Tennyson, and Browning; and we can make a comparative study 
of these poets with a definiteness that would have been incon- 
ceivable before the time of concordances. 


THEODORE STENBERG. 
The University of Texas. 


INITIATION A LA LITTERATURE D’AUJOURD’HUI. By Emile Bouvier. Paris 
La Renaissance du Livre. 1928. 12 francs. 
In the book under review, M. Emile Bouvier, lecturer on 
French literature at the University of Montpellier, has under- 
taken the rather hard task of bringing order into the chaos of 
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the clashing literary cults and cliques of contemporary France. 
His bold and brilliant little volume is a justification as well as 
an explanation of modern, ultra-modern, French literature. It 
aims to initiate the general reader into the labyrinth of books 
of to-day, which present to him only a confusion of sounds. 
The author passes in review the multitudinous schools, symbol- 
ist, impressionist, cubist, futurist, dadaist, surrealist and what- 
not, of the past dozen or so of years, and endeavors to show that 
there was, after all, a method in the madness of all these move- 
ments. 

M. Bovier shows a great familiarity and a deep sympathy 
with his subject and has the French passion for classification 
and order; the clearness and vigor of his opinions are in the 
best tradition of French criticism. He holds the interest of the 
reader from the first to the last page by the sagacious and in- 
genious manner of his treatment of a very difficult subject. The 
reader may think that the writer of this book has wasted his 
efforts in treating seriously a lot of poetasters, who did their 
best to gain notoriety by cultivating an art which would shock 
by its novelty, but who failed to accomplish anything worth 
saving from oblivion. He may find nothing of interest in those 
heavenly things devoid of allearthly meaning. But he cannot help 
feeling indebted to the author of the book under review for his 
efforts to interpret a very difficult chapter in the recent history 
of French letters. Students of French literature especially will 
not fail to draw profit and pleasure from this systematic and 
sympathetic presentation of latterday literature in France. 

MAXIMILIAN RupwIn. 

Baker University. 


THE Re-Discovery oF AMERICA. By Waldo Frank. New York: Scrib- 

ners, 1928. Pp. 353. 

Mr. Frank discovers two Americas. In Parts I and II of his 
book he ‘‘presents the essential facts of our life to-day with un- 
usual clarity’’. Our critical myths lose their fluidity, and 
emerge here as working dogmas. The tree which has grown 
from the earlier critical scholarship of Van Wyck Brooks is now 
ready to be hewn and built into a Solomonic temple of the future. 
Mr. Frank’s vision of the critical movement in which he has 
been himself so great a force has more finality than he may sus- 
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pect or desire. What he says of many elements in American 
life—for example, of Puritanism—has the quality of fact rather 
than of opinion. For him and his congeners, these elements 
have assumed a meaning which cannot change until a new criti- 
cal myth arises. Zhe Re-Discovery of America marks the last 
stage of the regnant myth. As its high priest, Mr. Frank need 
fear no rival. In the temple we can only do him reverence; but 
we may lament his occasional sorties into the highways of con- 
temporary literature to tar Joseph Hergesheimer and Willa 
Cather with the same stick. 

Mr. Frank discovers his seeond America in Part III. It is 
an America which has existed in the hearts of a few seers like 
Whitman, men who have what Mr. Frank calls ‘‘the sense of 
the whole’. He indulges in no Utopia-building. Of this po- 
tential America, we learn only that it will observe the Russian 
experiment with a benevolent eye, and that it will be sufficiently 
‘chastened to assume the leadership which Latin America and 
Europe earnestly expect of us. For one who has observed that 
Israel obtained spiritual enlightenment only after it went into 
exile, Mr. Frank is strangely confident that the hope of the 
world is in America. 

Whitman gives its general epigraph to the book—‘‘ Under- 
neath all, individuals!’’—and Spinoza furnishes the epigraph 
upon which Mr. Frank rears the structure which justifies his 
subtitle of ‘‘An Introduction toa Philosophy of American Life’. 
From Spinoza’s words, ‘‘The more things the body has in com- 
mon with other bodies, the more things will the mind be adapted 
to perceive,’’ the closing chapters evolve a specious and some- 
times moving appeal for the development of individuals of rich 
consciousness, men who, by large powers built upon concentric 
rings of growth, would attract and educate young leaders. Sim- 
ultaneously, society might diversify itself into many self-con- 
scious but ‘‘whole’’-conscious groups, and America might 
become a ‘“‘symphonic nation’’. In Alfred Stieglitz and Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, Mr. Frank sees examples of the personalities 
‘which he desires, men who are ‘‘a great force’’ because their 
lives are ‘‘a sheer articulation of [their] values’’, but, alas, he 
names no others. 

In spite of his epigraphs, personalities which can speak only 
through books appear so Mr. Frank to be impotent. ‘‘In a 
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world where common concepts have rotted from the real, where 
there can be no conceptual idiom of spiritual exchange, the true 
word can only be a /ife.’’ So Socrates is dismissed into the 
limbo of the irrelevant, and Plato is consigned to Gehenna—as 
a heretic who had only the ‘‘sentiment’’, but not the abiding 
perception of the ‘‘whole’’. Mr. Frank’s attachment to the 
present is his worst limitation. The odtum theologicum in his 
attack upon a critic like Professor Babbitt betrays him. He is 
a Ulysses to whom all the dead make Achilles’ confession of 
the futility of immortality. His doubts of the present might be 
expected to make him turn to the past with no more sense of 
cleavage from it than was felt by Benvenuto Cellini or Mon- 
taigne. The Montaigne of the £ssazs, indeed, is really an ex- 
cellent counterpart of Mr. Frank’s ideal personality, and he is 
far more easily accessible to us than are Dr. Meiklejohn and Mr. 
Stieglitz. In a world whose spiritual chaos is perhaps best de- 
scribed as ‘‘Bovarisme’’, possibly the best advice to give to 
such serious seekers of great personalities as Mr. Frank may 
have inspired, is the advice to read Montaigne, which the cre- 
ator of Madam Bovary never tired of giving to his friehds. 


Merritr Y. HuGHEs. 


THE EARLy Lire oF THomAs Harpy. By. T. E. Hardy. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 1928. Pp. 327. 

Since The Early Life of Thomas Hardy was compiled by Mrs. 
Hardy from his own letters, diaries, and conversations, and since 
much of it was read and revised by him, the book is almost an 
autobiography. Mrs. Hardy has performed her task with self- 
effacing tact; and if her telling is sometimes marked by a heavi- 
ness that recalls Hardy’s own prose in its more matter-of-fact 
mood, yet we can have only gratitude for the author of so pre- 
cious a record. For the Hardy lover will welcome every new 
detail, both of the outer life of the country boy and the young 
architect, and of the shy, secret inner life of student and artist 
which we have glimpsed in his early poems and in parts of Jude 
the Obscure. The idyll of his first love and marriage completes 
the poignant fragments of the Poems of 1912-13. Indeed, one’s 
outstanding impression of these early years is of a development 
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slow and hesitant at first, but increasingly sure and unmarred by 
the sordid struggle with poverty that thwarted Gissing, the bit- 
ter conflicts of will that scarred Meredith. Hardy’s first manu- 
script was read and his work encouraged by no lesser critics than 
Macmillan, Morley, and Meredith; and with but one exception 
his novels were received with growing appreciation until the out- 
cry over “Tess” that turned him from fiction back to poetry. 
One concludes that Hardy’s ‘‘twilight view of life’ was formed 
but little by outward circumstance, more by the vigorous intel- 
lectual climate of his age, and most by his own aloof, sensitive 
searching spirit. 

Ecuoes. By Charlotte Farrington Babcock. Boston: The Four Seas Com- 

pany. 

Readers of the SEWANEE Review who recall “Spring in Can- 
terbury”’, ‘Ballade: America to Oxford”, and the sonnets on 
Pestum, will welcome this volume of Miss Babcock’s poems. 
The title, Achoes, though it names an obvious aspect of the 
poems, overstresses their derivative nature. They are, to be 
sure, the poems of a scholar, skilled in the old poetic forms, 
steeped in the familiar poetic imagery, but ascholar who re- 
sponds, not only to Li-Po and the Greek Anthology, but to Carl 
Sandburg. Some of the sonnets, the Italian impressions — ‘“‘Cy- 
press Trees”’, they are happily named—and Fantasies, like ‘‘The 
Cat” and “The Poplar”, have a clear yet wistful beauty of their 
own. The high marks of the book are “The Bacchez of Euripi- 
des”, a fine reading of the mood of the play, “the vision of 
earth’s loveliness, born of the fierce, primeval rhythms of life”, 
and the monologues, ‘‘Young Plato”’, and ‘ Nausicaa’’, in which 
far-off figures live anew. These are “Echoes” of a power and 
beauty not easily forgotten. 


Europe. By Count Herman Keyserling. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 1928. Pp. 393. 
If the philosophic Spengler sees in European civilization many 
signs which breed despair, the equally philosophic Keyserling 
sees many traits in contemporary Europe which encourage one. 
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His Europe is a trenchantly written essay in intellectual cham} 
ber music; brazenly subjective, it is, perhaps, far more impor- 
tant as a chapter in Keyserlingism than for its revelations of the 
spiritual state of Europe. ‘For me,” says its author, ‘Europe 
is essentially a unity, built up of specific and mutally component 
parts.” The concept is Goethean in its sublimity and grandeur ; 
in its execution the book is suggestive, stimulating, and steeped 
in hope for closer spiritual understandings between nations 
which are now in such fierce tensions with each other. 


HAVELOCK ELLIs: Philosopher of Love. By Houston Peterson. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. Pp. 432. 

Not only is Mr. Peterson’s Havelock Ellis a carefully consid- 
ered and well-written biography of the man Mr. Mencken has 
generously called “the most civilized living Englishman’”’, but it 
is an important chapter in contemporary English literature. For 
this life of Ellis reveals him as an important member of the most 
important group of contemporary Englishmen, whose courage 
and independence have done much to liberate the English- 
speaking peoples from prejudices and superstitions inherited 
from their tight and cabinned Puritan ancestry. Buoyancy and 
good health in mind and in morals are here shown to have had 
their origins in Havelock Ellis’s philosophy through his fearless 
pursuit of truth in a day when prudishness was esteemed an 
evidence of high morality. 


New RoaDs IN OLD-VIRGINIA. By Agnes Rothery, with illustrations by 

Alice Acheson. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1929. 

One of the most encouraging movements of our day is the 
renascence of Virginia. This ancient commonwealth has re- 
captured something of her former material prosperity and, even 
according to the materialistic standards of our time, has attained 
a high place among her sister states. But, more fortunate than 
some of her sister states, she has held fast to that which is good, 
so that her rise to material power is not without its significance. 
Vachel Lindsay looks upon this renascence of Virginia asa 
death blow to Babbitry: 
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Babbitt, your tribe is passing away. 
This is the end of your infamous day. 
The Virginians are coming again. 





Mr. Lindsay is perhaps too optimistic, but it is quite natural 
that the Virginian renascance should create a great deal of in- 
terest. Agnes Rothery, in her Mew Roads in Old Virginia, 
gives us many delightful pictures of Virginia’s past and present. 
Occasionally her book becomes a mere catalogue, but evena 
mere catalogue of Virginia’s treasures is not unpleasing. And 
for the most part, Miss Rothery makes us feel that we are trav- 
elling in the company of a poet and a great Jady. What happier 
company could one have for the Virginian voyage? 


Assot C. Martin. 


Pulse of Darkness by Edward Noble (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1929) has a few horrors and thrills which will delight those 
with unsatisfied blood-lusts. I hadn’t read fifty pages of it be- 
side my wood-fire here at Sewanee when I saw all kinds of fear- 
ful and wonderful things in the dancing shadows about the room, 
And there was no wind howling outside, either! It’s a sea yarn; 
and might have been written by Joseph Conrad had Conrad any 
particular interest in producing horrors for their own sake. 
Monsoons, silver fire ; scarlet-flaming horizons in the China sea; 
a lunatic skipper; ghostly music; tension of the crew —all these 
gave it an eerie effect. What I can’t shake from my mind is 
the vivid description of the terror on the ship when, in the midst 
of a calm, the sea became suddenly restive, followed by horrible 
explosions in the sea bottom, and a giant cephalopod disgorged 
from the slime clung to the side of the ship and thrust its 
squirming arms through port-holes and over the ship’s side to 
devour hapless mortals within their reach. Woe betide the 
sailor who stumbled over one of these foul tentacles at night! 
If you like a good novel, well-written, read Pulse of Darkness. 








